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Counseling in small groups was planned for a sample of youth from the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC). Five models were involved: (1) Interpersonal (Z) 
Intropersonal. (3) Problem Identification. (4) Perceptual Modification. and (5) 
Relationship. Each model, designed to elicit specified behavior, utilized task 
prescriptions, selective responding, modeling, and othei rapport statements. Basi 
ooals for the study were recommendations for NYC counseling and new variables tor 
later research. Four areas of data were gathered: (1) pre- and post-testing. (Z) 
comparison of enrollee behavior prior to and during counseling. (3) a comparative 
verbal interaction analysis between models, and (4) counselors evaluation ana self 
report. The counseling brought observable and positive effects. The team idea ot two 
trained leaders conducting each model worked well, and the models appearea 
functional for group maintenance and balance of comfort "excitement levels, the 
models appear practical and functional for NYC counseling. (Author /KP) 
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SUMMARY 



Thirty-two counseling contact hours were planned for NYC youth with 
wice weekly meetings over a two month period. The sample included both 
males and females and involved 243 enrollees from both in-school and out-of- 

Arizolf 10813 " 18 ' ThC Cit ‘ eS WCre Albu ^ uer 1 ue > New Mexico and Phoenix, 

f . J he < C T Sel } n * °° nt * ct occurred *n small groups of eight and involved 
ive specified modeis for counseling procedure. Each model was designed 
to elicit specified behaviors during the group sessions. There were two 
control groups: one used supervised self instruction in reading and arithmetic 
the second had no treatment. Each counseling group had two leaders; a 
masters degree counselor and a regularly employed NYC coordinator. The 

ler^,H We Th pre ' tra, " ed and attended control meetings during the treatment 
period. There were four teams in all, with each team conducting each model. 

THE MODELS 

Tbe mod els were defined as: Interpersona l, the identifying problems 
as situations with awareness of the varying self behaviors and the projected 
xpectations of others, I do, they expect; Intrapersonal, the self and self 
aspira ion concept -- "me", "not me", "wanted me"; Problem Identification, 
the role playing and role switching in projected problem situations of "I do" 
an they do roles. The counselor managed the drama which was developed 
from a member's attempt to define his problem, and were the "alter egos" 

and aifth *??**•’ — erce P tu ^ 1 Modification, the expanding perceptions of self, 

attenHots'and 1 sTdVV inClUSiVC ° f P ° Sitive ’ thr ° u 8 h °»-going, immediate 
attentions and scheduled summaries for the more positive statements; Relation- 
ship, where a communication style was defined and idealized as including 

lnd r a a re e d m ?f S ^ es " a linkin 8 perception, feeling and motive 

“ „v ~ duc ‘*° n of d ° uble messages" often noted from cancelling words such 

and t/v T” ’ 6tC ‘ Th * m ° del S ° Ught t0 encou rage self-disclosure 
and feedback with a structured "feedback chair" used to elicit "top and bottom" 
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impressions between members. 



THE METHODS 

Each model comprised a separate focus and desired behavior, but utilized 
I the same unique basic counselor methods. They were described as: task pre- 
\ scription, selective responding, modeling and "other -rapport" statements. 

Task prescriptions were explanations of expected activity. There were 
two levels of tasking. One was non-specific in that it asked for more informa- 
tion without imposed limits or direction. The purpose was to bring more 
[ interaction on a given topic and were usually given in some manner of: tell 

me more about that". The second level was used for achieving more depth and 
usually involved a more specific request such as: "What did you think when the 

j boss blamed you?" "What did you say at that time?" 

Selective Responding consisted of verbal and non-verbal attention as 
reinforcement for desired behavior statements as they occurred among group 
members. Acknowledgement, Affirmation and Clarification were the techniques 
most often used. Where a member's statement contained several aspects, 

: topics or ways to give evaluation, the counselor would select out the aspect most 

j closely related to the specified desired behavior of the model and then responded 

to this aspect leaving the others unattended. 

I Modeling was used to initiate social imitation. To do this the counselor 

usually made a desired behavior statement in terms of his own personal experi- 
ence. The effectiveness of his own social reward in terms of group attention 
was considered to be a potential motive for the member making a self-statement 
in that same way. The modeling was not always an explicitly defined process, 
j however. At some times, it occurred from the general behavior of the counselor 

; with unconsciously imitation by the member. 

i "Other - Rapport" Statements. The counseling session was not all "down 

| to business" model input. As often as necessary for comfort and rapport, the 

| counselor initiated and, contributed to "chit-chat" or "getting to know you ype 

conversation. These statements were used as a balance for maintaining a 
functional comfort-excitement ratio during the sessions. This was felt to be 
necessary for continuing maintenance of the group. 

I 

\ 

GOALS ANC OUTCOMES 
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There were two basic goals for the study: Recommendations for NYC 
counseling, and new variables defined for later research. Four areas of data 
were gathered in the expirimental study: (1) pre- and post testing for esti- 
mates of enrollee change following counseling, (2) total program enro ee 
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behavior was compared between two months prior and two months during 
counseling, (3) a comparative verbal interaction analysis between models, 
and (4) counselors evaluation and self report of satisfaction with the various 

models. 

The goal for the counseling was the increased use of employability 
behaviors. Expanded perception, communication skill, and improved feelings 
about self were the major criteria applied across models. 



RESULTS 



The self concept test noted both populations well within the normal 
[ range. Generally, the enroilees felt good about themselves but showed 

hostility toward their environment. Counseling developed more variability 
in this regard. Inr-school enroilees showed more gains in Expanded perception 
I where the counseling tended to serve as enrichment for an expanded facility 

with "language givens". Out-of-school enroilees improved most in attitude 
! toward the NYC program, work, and fellow workers. Both populations drew 

increased positive attitudes from work supervisors. The two month pre- and 
during observations of enrollee social behavior showed increases in job 
attendance and enrollment in MDTA and GED supportive programs, a reduction 
in number of program "run-away" terminations, and a reduced number of court 
referrals. During counseling, there were less court cases and less felonies. 



The models were rated for effectiveness as: Problem Identification, 
Intrapersonal, Pe rceptual ^Modification, Interpersonal and Relations hip , in 
that order. Problem Identification appeared to be most effective for improv- 
ing Member to Member direct Responding, and also for Expanded Perception 
with the in-school enroilees. Both the counselor and co-counselor rated it as 
most satisfying. Enrollee attitudes toward the NYC program and work were 
improved most from Perceptual Modification and Intrapersonal. Counselors 
liked both models, but co-counselors gave low ratings to Perceptual Modifica- 
tion. Co-Counselors gave high ratings to Interpersonal , however counselors 



disagreed. Interpersonal was effective for Expanded Perception among in- 
school enroilees and for Member to Member Responding for the out-of-school 
population. Relationship was low to average for all criteria. 



The counseling brought observable and positive effects for enroilees. 

The team idea worked well, and the models appeared functional for group 
maintenance and balance of comfort-excitement levels. The models appear 
practical and functional for NYC Counseling. There are predictable gains from 
use, however, several important variables are in need of further research. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What follows is a report of efforts to develop and refine group counseling 
procedures for the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC). Their effectiveness was 
tested with proverty youth of late adolescent age. Five procedural models were 
constructed from the literature and from theory and technique formulations 
generated during the project. Models ar® designated as: Interpersonal, Intra- 
personal, Problem Identification, Perceptual Modification, and Relationship. 
Four basic counselor techniques were defined for use within each procedural 
model. The techniques were designated as: task prescription, modeling o 
desired behavior, selective responding to desired behavior, and ’’other" state- 
ments The basic purpose of the project was to make recommendations re- 
garding the use of the models and methods, and to generate hypotheses for 
further research. We were looking for new ways to do counseling by applying 
old methods in new combinations, and using new tests for effectiveness. 

The project encompassed two phases. First, there was search for 
ideas and new data with respect to populations and potential treatments. The 
second phase involved experimental research with the actual counseling of youth 

and research observations. 

In order to study the NYC programs, a sample of NYC programs was 
selected for observational analysis, and a staff member made site visitations. 

A semi -structured interview was conducted with administrators, enrollees, 
program counselors, and coordinators. The purpose of the interviews was to 
gain insight regarding on-going counseling procedures, program goals, pro- 
cedures, and enrollee characteristics. Selected Youth Opportunity Centers, 
community service agencies which conduct counseling, and university counsel- 
ing programs were also visited to collect additional information. 

Data from published literature, visitations, and participation in on-going 
groups were used to formulate the rationale and to uncover usable techniques. 
The models have been viewed as prescriptions for specified behavior during 
counseling with the counseling behaviors seen as independent variables related 
to dependent variables outside of counseling and as a result of the on-going 
counseling process. The less clearly defined, more intuitive data were also 
collected however, in order to provide sources for new hypotheses which 
could be tested in future studies. 

The populations from which the samples were drawn were the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps NYC programs in Phoenix, Arizona and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. The selection was based on availability, proximity, and the feasi- 
bility for controlled research. A period of eight weeks was established as the 
treatment period, with two meetings per week, and two hours per meeting. 
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Most of the counseling studies in conditioning have, thus far, utilized 
relatively short periods for treatment, but the positive gains from process 
or interaction counseling have more often been associated with longer treat- 
ment periods. Since the treatment models in this study involved both condition- 
ing and process counseling, the length and number of overall sessions were 
extended in order to include the potential gains from both aspects. The two 
month period also allowed for some empirical observations of enrollees while 
counseling was taking place. Counseling is often considered helpful in reducing 
"drop-out" and program control problems. The study also looked for change 
in these areas. 

Very early in the life of the project we realized that we were, in fact, 
much concerned with both humanistic, philosophic issues and with the efficiency 
for bringing about specified behavior change. Concepts from both humanistic 
and behavioral theory were thus much involved in our thinking. We found our- 
selves in the position of either keeping the two approaches intact and utilizing 
them separately, or attempting a conceptual marriage of the two basic positions. 
The intellectual and emotional commitments of project members were some- 
times at variance with each other with respect to these, opposing conceptual 
frameworks. We combed the literature and held extensive discussions in our 
own group settings in order to find agreeable key concepts and we struggled 
to define issues and identify variables which could be relevant for our work. 
Results of these efforts are included in this report. 

During the planning stages the dialogue between project members was 
often intense because of the individual commitments and we lived with the 
inevitable anxiety associated with synthesis and change. While consensus 
was never reached on some aspects of underlying philosophical and psycholo- 
gical theory, we did achieve consensus concerning the structure of the models 
and leader techniques. We agreed to define, identify and reinforce desired 
behavior but to do so within a somewhat "free wheeling" open discussion 
framework. Leader input was thus identified, but the input was never to 
impede rapport. 

In the early planning stages we grappled with the difficult task of for- 
mulating a theoretical base for the models. However, the realities of the 
youth to be worked with and time limits set for planning prevented the safe 
retreat into everlasting theory building. Each project member took his turn 
for his own theoretical and practical persuasion. Thus, we had the benefits 
of the cross fertilization of ideas and the more rigorous look at theory. 

Increasingly, concepts in perception and communication seemed to 
dominate our discussions. The nature of projection and "narrowed" perception 
were challenged and related to a concept of communication. The "hard looks" 
at these issues brought into clearer focus new notions about reality testing 
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and the communication process. We found ourselves r «P eat ®^ ^ 8C "/ t ^“ g 
Ant ion in terms of expansion and restriction, and the releva 

to communication. We worked with the possibilities of a "**£1 fZT 
oerceptual restriction and the use of language as a cultural inheritance an 
social* milieu. We considered the nature of middle-class perceptions an 
attitude behavior (including language) and asked whether we realywantedto 
develop more similarities between poverty and middle -class traits. It seemed 
I tha , the D overt / groups' acquisition of certain middle-class traits would 
make it eas'e/for leople to work together. Yet. it seemed equally clear that 
some diversity waf, important for reciprocal change. For poverty to simp y 
mimic middle class traits indiscriminately would be adding l*^^ ceptU 
restriction problem and in the long range, communication difficulties. 



We argued over definitions for creative socialization and tried to 
establish some criteria in this regard. We arrived at the 

oerceptual expansion may be the best means to creative socialization skills. 

It seemed clear that individuals join with others who 

thought in order to gain security, but equally apparent that individuals c 
also gain security from a wider examination and increased awareness of heir 
own individuality! We proceeded to build our models for these two aspects. 
Our notion was that expanded perception and creative socialization wou 
lead to improved communication and improved behavior regarding some 
the sociTdeficiencies which predisposed them to failure in middle class con- 
tacts! The counseling models which we developed were different approaches 

designed to arrive at these goals. 



Earlv in our discussions we decided upon using two counselors in the 
group. It seemed like a good way to train new counselors for leadership an 
i ♦•u o vast but varving skills of NYC advisors who had first hand 
knowledge of the members' existing social behavior. Thus, the co * co " n8 ® 1 ° r8 
were trained in verbal responding efficiency, but we carefully avoided shaping- 
out his unique behaviors which enabled him to relate to group members as a 

"personal parent. » He was assigned to the marginal ““ 8t 

which allowed him to meet with a member on an individual basis at his request 
During hJ interview he was encouraged to respond in terms o encouragement 
and advice as to how the member might call upon the group skills for help. 



A bv-product of the co-counselor arrangement was the career explora- 
tion opportunity for the para-professional. For the most part para- 

professionals seek the status of professionals and often o£ int e r nship 

Sessional training. This matching process thus provided a kind of internship 
Which helped him decide whether he wished to proceed into professional 

training. 



Several important questions were answered in the early stages of this 
project. How many hours can proverty youth be expected to maintain 
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themselves as a group? How long should the sessions be? How much time is 
needed for each session in order to develop some intensity, and yet not pro- 
duce over-riding anxiety or defensive boredom? The issues were resolved 
out of the past counseling experience of the project members. We established 
a period of two months for the duration of the counseling sessions with two 
hours per session, twice weekly. 

For the most part, the project staff shared equal responsibility for 
each practical and theoretical aspect. Ideas were developed from "black- 
board scratchings" and written papers. They were often critically reviewed 
in group meetings which frequently took the form of group process periods. 

In early September project members formed an all-night marathon-discussion 
period. This seemed to open up "straight-talk" between us, and the defensive 
part of formalities and couched statements were, for the most part, eliminated. 
From time to time we called in consultants to review materials and criticize 
ideas and stimulate us with new comments. This procedure was extremely 
helpful. It not only helped us to achieve a "break through" on confusing ideas, 
but seemed to have a much more important coalescing and unifying effect upon 
the total project as we felt closer and more in need of helping each other 
answer questions that we posed. 

The conceptualization period was at once hectic and anxiety -provoking, 
yet extremely exciting professionally. Ideas often seemed to expandbeyond 
reach and the practical limitations of time seemed an imposition. It was with 
considerable reluctance, yet anticipation, that we pressed for a halt to con- 
ceptualization and moved to the start of the experimental research and counsel- 
ing treatment. 

This is a report of the activity of both the conceptualization and treat- 
ment phases. Notions, speculations, and results of our literature search are 
in Parts I and VI. The research design is reported in Part II. The findings 
from the research are in Parts III and IV. The inference concerning recom- 
mendations for NYC Counseling and new variables to research are in Part V. 
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PART I 



BACKGROUND 



Prior to undertaking the experimental research, we studied the 
NYC as a population, searched the literature and observed current group 
work for potential procedures we could use. We were looking for practi- 
cal applications which would yield some recommendations for NYC 
Counseling, and new hypothesis. Thus, we needed definitive procedures, 
and a way to clearly describe the process and evaluate the outcome. 

We developed four objectives: 1) to study enrollee character- 

istics, 2) to study NYC Counseling, 3) to study current counseling 
procedures, and 4) to define counseling goals. The results of these 
efforts are presented as background for the study. 







ENROLLEE CHARACTERISTICS 



The literature was reviewed and visits were made with enroliees in 
selected programs. There were difficulties encountered with the literature 
analysis. The NYC program is relatively new and little ha ® *® Cn y C ® 
to date which addresses itself to this specific population. Also, the NYC 
population itself is composed of a number of ethnic and geographic subgoups, 
and each of these subgroups have characteristics which are to some degree 
specific to that subgroup. We found a number of overlapping l^eU refer g 
to various disadvantaged groups from varying points of view which made the 
clear delineation of the group difficult. Thus, visits were also made to pro- 
and discussion croups were conducted with enroliees. During the 
^leeTngs tt s'ff member observed and analysed comments. His impression, 
from the meeting were then added to the various data reports and authoritative 

impressions contained in the literature. 



specific characteristics were identified. In its broadest sense, however, 
the characteristics of the NYC populations seemed to greatly overlap the 
characteristics found in the general youth population. The only major char- 
acteristic is the lack of economic resources. Less formal education, 
inadequate medical care, unemployment, under employment, improper^, 
submarginal housing and cultural isolation or deprivation are aspects which 
co-exist with the inadequate economic resource. Several of these co-exis 
with "middle class economy"as well, but all seem to be present in extensive 

degrees for the NYC youth. 



Gavales (1966) identified clusters of attributes such as low motivation, 
apathyT rebellion against authority, bitterness, low self-confidence, personal 
"chip on the shoulder" syndromes, sociopathic tendencies, an n ® u ^° lc S ' 

These do seem to be more common. Hyram (1967) points to the deficiency 
problem solving skills and under-developed listening skills. These were 
noted as more common than usual. Many of Gordon's (1964-65) list of Intel- 
lectuai language, and psychomotor deficits were also observed as were 
Bloom.’ Davis and Hess's (1965) notation of school subor^nate feelings. Much 
of the NYC enroliees' attention and energy seemed to be directed toward 
immediate needs. They were less able to plan and give attention to longer 

range goals. 



But, all of these can be easily noted in youth of adequate economic 
resources as well. For NYC youth there is no one characteristic at fau t. 
Rather, it's the quantity of characteristics present and the ** m * *£* s ,, 
Thev seem to have all of the troubles, whereas the more middle class 
youth finds only one or but a few and is not overwhelmed. Four aspects are 
important in this regard: Coping with Authority, Communication Skills, 
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Vasciilation between Pessimism and Optimism, and Environmental Indepen 
dence Vs Psychological Dependence. 

COPING WITH AUTHORITY 



Most NYC youth appear to experience difficulty in their attempts to cope 
with authority. These dislikes for authority figures have likely developed as 
a result of earlier unpleasant experiences with authorities who were, by and 
large, agents of social control. While the youth have a desire to obtain the 
skills necessary for upward social mobility, they are frustrated in their 
attempts to realize this desire because they lack effective skills for relating 
to authority figures. Their difficulty with a subordinate role is further com- 
plicated by their failure to make necessary discriminations between ’’authority 
figures." Parents, teachers, policemen, counselors, social workers, and 
employers may all be lumped together and consequently the young people lack 
the flexibility of response essential to effective behavior. Even as a partici- 
pant in the NYC Program where he has an opportunity to work with authorities 
who tend to be understanding, sensitive, and democratic he is prone to respond 
in his old stereotyped and undifferentiated ways. This limited repertoire of 
behavior related to authority is in many ways "undesirable" for employability. 
The NYC youth tends to develop ways of coping with authority on a trial and 
error basis and by testing the limits of the new situation. It is in the process 
of the youth’s attempts to work out this new relationship that the sensitivity of 
the immediate work supervisor and the availability of group counseling seem to 



be crucial. 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

A second characteristic of the youth comprising the NYC population is 
that of ineffective communication skills. The lack of this skill makes it diffi- 
cult to function in wider, more diverse social situations. The nature of the 
communication deficiency varies from one subgroup to another, but, regard- 
less of the subgroup affiliation, a common phenomenon is the tendency to 
develop stereotyped meanings which are unique, specific, and "locked in" to 
the subgroup. This has certain survival benefits within the boundaries of the 
minority population, however, when a member of a minority group attempts 
to "infiltrate" the ranks of the middle class, these stereotyped meanings and 
communication skills are often self-defeating. 

VASCILLATION BETWEEN PESSISM AND OPTIMISM 

Members of the NYC population appear to fluctuate between a pessimistic 
and an optimistic outlook. On the one hand, they have developed, in part 
through the media of mass advertising, perceptions of the middle class econo- 
mic independence of which they have never really been a part. The NYC 
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program, with its emphasis on employment, offers a ray of hope for achieving 
economic independence. At the same time, however, there is an underlying 
pessimism related to previous frustrations, and an inherent skepticism of 
"programs" which are designed to change and improve their lives. 

At least in part, this frustration appears to be the result of a failure to 
be able to generate and conceptualize viable alternatives to their present 
situation. They lack specific plans for accomplishing movement from their 
present situation to another, more favorable one. The NYC youth perceives 
the potential benefits of economic independence through employability, but he 
has little in the way of operational plans for achieving these benefits. Often 
the plans which he holds are quite unrealistic, i. e. , to be a professional 
athletic, movie star, or celebrity of one sort or another. Thus, there appear 
to be two components to this pessimistic -optimistic continuum and its resultant 
underlying frustration. First, the NYC youth tends not to see alternatives to 
the situation in which he finds himself, and second, if he does view alternatives, 
they are often unrealistic. 

ENVIRONMENTAL INDEPENDENCE VS. PSYCHOLOGICAL DEPENDENCE 

One readily notes both dependent and independent characteristics in the 
NYC youth. The characteristics which appear salient are influenced by the 
observer's point of view. If one views the NYC youth from a middle class 
perspective, they often appear strikingly independent in their reaction to 
school performance, traffic rules, etc. , and in their ability to survive within 
the depressed area. In many ways he appears to live by his wit, and is active 
and impulsive in meeting his needs. He seems to act with what occasionally 
is described as a "scornful independence", not recognizing the traditional 
interdependent standards of behavior which have been evolved by the middle 



However, there is another way of viewing this "independence. In a 
sense, the NYC youth must subscribe to two sets of rules. The one set of 
rules which are held by him and the subgroup from which he comes have 
evolved as a result of survival in the depressed area. The other set of rules 
relates to middle class employability and the participation in the benefits of 
a greater society. For one set of rules he has intensely personal referents; 
for the other he has few, if any, meaningful referents. It is perhaps the 
difference between a "truth" which is read about, and a "truth" which is 
experienced. It is easy to see that his experienced "truths" are those he 
employs in day-to-day situations. 

Thus in a sense, the NYC youth is very dependent. He is dependent on 
those behaviors which have been functional in his survival on a day-to-day 
basis. Further, he is deficient in behaviors which will allow him to cope 
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with a more or less middle class employment situation. He has had little 
opportunity to develop such behaviors due to the peculiarities of the environ- 
mental complex within which he has developed. He has had little support in 
problem solving or the handling of crises and has had little experience in 
dealing with the "establishment. " He often acquires his coping behaviors 
through the process of trial and error, and they prove ineffective outside the 
situational context within which they were acquired. To the naive observer, 
he appears to be much like an independent adult: "He is on his own. But he 
tends to be emotionally immature with a limited emotional response repertoire. 
When he becomes "emotional," the effect tends to be polarized in frustration 
and impulsive action, thus shrinking the range of behavioral alternatives in 

the situation. 

His psychological dependency is further manifested in his intense peer 
group relationships where stereotyped sets of appropriate behaviors have 
evolved, allowing a state of relative, dependent comfort or belonging. Much 
like the various minority groups themselves, the peer groups within minority 
groups tend to work out meanings and communication skills specific to the 
group. These provide a sense of belonging in a very narrow social sphere for 
those who do not otherwise belong. 



NYC COUNSELING 



Fourteen programs were visited in order to gain information and 
understanding with regard to current counseling procedures and practice. 
There were interviews with administrators, counselors, field coordinators, 
work supervisors and enrollees. The following are some observations. 



The training of counselors working within the NYC setting is quite 
varied. The majority have at least some training in the areas of sociology 
and psychology, history and political science. Some have training in counsel- 
ing, but only a small number hold a Master's Degree. Those that are pro- 
fessionally-trained often serve in administrative positions, rather than client 
counseling. Some of the counselors have no formal training at all, but are 
from minority groups and are considered "therapeutic?' personalities" for the 

program youth. 



By and large, there is minimum professional supervision within the 
programs and the counselors often appear to be isolated professionally, having 
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limited relationship with community colleges, mental health clincs, uni- 
versities, and professional organizations. Perhaps, as a result, there is 
some naivete and lack of direction with respect to "possibilities" for counsel- 
ing programs. The counselor often appears to be in a situation laden with 
ambiguity concerning the goals he might attempt to accomplish, and the 
techniques he might employ. There appears to be little professional consul- 
tation available or utilized. 



There is a great deal of variety in the kind of counseling procedure 
between programs. Almost all types of individual or group contacts are 
classified as counseling including the various types of social work contacts, 
straight information dispersal and various group orientation lectures. W en 
professional counseling does occur it usually appears as crisis intervention 

and aimed at changing some specific misbehavior. The focus is usua y upon 

work, employers, and attitudes toward authority employing those procedures 
identified with "traditional counseling. " 



There seems to be conflict between goals and procedures in the program. 
The counseling seeks to develop increased employability and independence. 

The procedures, however, seem more oriented to facilitating the administrator 
of an employment program and the use of devices for insuring compliance with 
various directives regarding employer requirements and demands. 



There is uncertainty, but strong interest in group counseling among 
most programs visited, however, there was the clear tendency to equate group 
procedures with sensitivity training. There were two differing kinds of 
reactions: (1) favorable to group counseling and in favor of sensitivity train- 

ing, and (2) favorable to group counseling but strongly against sensi lvi y 
training. The idea of selecting a model for procedure from various alternatives 
found much acceptance. Incorporating group counseling models was seen as 
holding the potential for helping counselors define their role as well as providing 
for more professional training and practice. 



COUNSELING AS INTERVENTION 



The professional literature was searched for definitive statements des- 
cribing counseling procedures with particular note for procedures which could 
be linked to specified or at least descriptive outcomes. In addition, and 
because of the time lag between a group leaders current practice and pub ica 10 , 
a variety of on-going institutional and community counseling and therapy group 
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were also visited for observational participation. A general impression pre- 
vailed throughout our search. 

There are a variety of techniques and structures in current use which 
, definitive and clearly operational. Goals or expected outcomes, 
however are“ess clear with spare attempts to link procedure to outcome as 
cause and effect. Counseling outcomes expected are of two categor . O 
n* cvnthe sized growth outcomes which are generally capsu 
r r te d inte y rms o f Z : elf concept or attitude, and (2) -‘-^ange^n be- 

havior which can be observed as units but not ‘^^t be 

orowth views or developmental growth change. The two aspects migni oe 
describecf aa "feeling better about self", and "acquiring new or modified 

skills. " 

T . , m . take the form of school grades, various kinds of specified 
THE INTERVENTION CONCEPT 

Intervention in the life of an individual to effect change may focus pri- 
marily upon meaning. perceptions or behaviors The 

tends to focus upon meanings and perceptions. Consequently, the existential 
co^nsefor encourages talk about perceptions of reality, perceptions of self 
aTthe meaning attached to these perceptions The "^aviorist tries to in ; 
n KoKavinr and disregards perception and meaning. For exa p » 

behavtt>ral counselor might reward a withdrawn individual for any verba or 
motor behavior which was evidence of movement toward people. 

The two views of behavior say that expanding and correcting perceptions 
of self andtthers expands the behavioral repertoire, and that increasing or 
changing the behavioral repertoire has, as its counterpart, e^nded ^nd 
Scted perceptions and meanings. Teaching a minority you * > more 

effective social skills £ 

l?ul * proverty youth gain more positive 

sllf -perceptions through an accepting relationship with others, cha ^ e ® 
meantag of his encountering an employer for he feels more adequate has 

right ways^ \hrLt^nUrL C irth^?tX^errd 8 esigned to focus upon 
2) erroneous perceptions and 3) irrationally perceived fears. The pre- 
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scriptions for intervention were focused upon: 1) expanding perception 

and increasing the behavior repertoire, 2) reality testing to correct erroneous 
perceptions, and 3) the reduction of irrational fear relative to perceptions of 

external events. 

The counseling was a carefully planned sequencing of events which could 
encourage clients through successive steps, from a given set of perceptions, 
meanings and behaviors to a new and more effective set of perceptions, mean- 
ings and behavior. The following is an analogy which may demonstrate the way 
in which the counselors in the present study assisted clients in arriving at desired 
outcome behaviors. Like most analogies, if carried to its extreme, it mis- 
represents the process. For example, the counseling was not nearly as "lock 
step," nor the counselor nearly as cognitively "in charge" at each juncture as 
the following card analogy would imply. However, the counselors did have 
clearly in mind the desired behavioral outcomes and the procedures which 
they were to follow in facilitating client change. With these qualifications in 
mind, the card analogy may serve as an illustration. 

The wielder of the card trick asks a person to name two of the 
four suits of cards. His purpose is to develop the situation where the person 
will finally name the desired specific card. The demonstrator's statement is: 
"There are four suits of cards: hearts, diamonds, clubs, and spades. Please 
pick any two of these four suits by naming them to me. " In response to the 
demonstrator's task statement, let's say the subject names diamonds and 
hearts. The demonstrator's next task prescription is: "Okay, out of the two 

suits, diamonds and hearts, pick one. " If the subject says diamonds, then 
the demonstrator says: "Okay, out of the suit of diamonds, name any five 
consecutive cards. " Had the subject said "Hearts" instead of "Diamonds , 
the demonstrator would have said, "Okay, that leaves diamonds. Out of the 
suit of diamonds, name five consecutive cards. " Similarly, when the demon- 
strator made his initial statement, had the subjuct responded by naming spades 
and clubs, the demonstrator would have replied, "Okay, that leaves hearts an 
diamonds. Out of these two, name one of the suits," and so on down the line, 
until the subject arrives unwittingly at the three of diamonds. The demonstra- 
tor guides the subject by skillful use of two types of response. He either »aye, 
"Okay, out of these pick. . . , " or "Okay, that leaves. . . and out of these pick. . . 

It is through such a sequenced set of intuitive or deliberately planned response 
behaviors that the person arrives at the specified card name. 

When the sequence is applied to counseling settings and particularly for 
group counseling settings, there must be continued concern for an appropriate 
balance of comfort and excitement levels. As topics become more personal, 
more anxiousness and excitement is developed. This tends to bring interest, 
intrigue and involvement for group members, but is usually accompanied by a 
decrease in comfort. "Other -Rapport" statements were used to initiate or 
facilitate comfort feelings. These statements can be "chit-chat" or any conten 
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area appearing as appropriate and can be interspersed in any combination. 

In this study "Target responses" (tasking, selective responding, and modeling) 
were used to bring about the desired behavior member response. "Other - 
rapport" statements we used to regulate the comfort -excitement levels of the 
group. 



COUNSELING WITH MODELS 

Definitions for counseling have changed focus since counseling was 
first viewed as discrete vocational, educational, personal and social functions. 
Opinions from outside of the counseling profession were previously the sole 
source for establishing definitions of role and function. In its earlier days, 
the profession, "busied" itself with the more mundane status questions of 
whether its clients should be advised or counseled. The terms themselves 
connoted the prestige concerns of the counselor, and the "straw man" type 
questions of directive versus non-directive or teacher versus therapist. 

The more recent writing and research reflects the increased emphasis 
on the counselor himself, i. e. his personal characteristics, his goals, and 
his procedural facilities in various settings. The "real" issues today, how- 
ever illusive, are those which have to do with the counselor's function and 
his process or procedure. The new questions are tied to broader social 
issues such as preventative versus remedial counseling and counseling which 
frees versus that which controls. 

The basic issue, however, is still one of criteria. Just as counseling 
has in the past relied upon "public" definitions for its role function, it has 
also utilized "public" criteria for the evaluation of effectiveness. Examples 
of such criteria are lower drop-out rate, higher grade point average, appro- 
priateness of vocational and educational choice, delinquency control, etc. In 
a society which is science and goal oriented, practices which can be measured 
and publicly affirmed also tend to be those automatically valued and accepted. 
A threat to society could emerge from such indiscriminate responses. That 
which is measurable and publicly popular could dictate counseling criteria 
and subvert the effort to focus upon the development of individual potential. 

A trend such as this can lead to a paucity of searching questions about what 
objectives should be and a tendency to be content with end product evaluation. 

The broad aims for society are and have been, to develop appropriate 
and effective behavior. The emphasis for counseling is upon individuals and 
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their potential for growth whether it be for molar or molecular growth-change. 
Such an emphasis directs attention to concern for self-understanding, aspira- 
tions, and environmental awareness in terms of "Who am I? , and What can 
I and what do I want to do? " For this regard, the counseling focus is upon 
support for an individual's exploration of reality and for communication with 
those who are significant to his world. The selection of appropriate behavior 
is then left to the client who uses counseling to help him arrive at a decision. 
There is considerable evidence to suggest that a supportive personal relation- 
ship during counseling does contribute to personal responsibility for decision- 
making. When the relationship is empathic rather than either authoritative or 
merely friendly and sympathetic, clients begin to know themselves and handle 
themselves better. This relationship doesn't just happen -- it must be created 
through skill and effort. Counselors today strive to be flexible, adapting their 
technique, and making running judgments as to how to maintain and enhance 
the empathic helping relationship. The new counselor is intuitive and artistic 
as well as diagnostic or merely a sympathetic listener. 

Counselors themselves are often identified by association and sub- 
membership in another broad profession such as education, psychology, 
medicine, or employment work. However, they are also identified by their 
work setting such as public school, counseling office, hospital, military, or 
industrial establishment in private or public service. The counselor's title 
is his status which identifies his responsibility, his level of training, and his 
additional social obligations such as privilege communication. Counselor 
titles are often, in a very real sense, models for counseling in themselves 
because the title often denotes the way in which the counselor will handle 
his procedures. New issues have emerged regarding standards for the levels 
of counselor preparation and the levels also have implications for title. 
Increased federal legislation has created huge demand for counselors to 
engage in various attempts to break the social chains of poverty. Gordon 
(1965) has viewed optimistically the sub-professional positions such as 
counselor-aids, youth advisors, and street workers. He argued that the 
development of sub-professional counseling should involve a raising of 
standards among professionals who will need to develop additional super- 
visory skills. In any case, the new titles must yield new definitions and 
either the equating of procedures or the definitions of new models. 

Models which identify current counseling procedures seem to form 
three definable groups. These have been referred to as dynamic, behavioral, 

and milieu. 

The dynamic counselor usually works in a counseling office using verbal 
communication techniques to develop a personal -working relationship and 
atmosphere for client exploration. There are two types of dynamic model; 
one characterized by an interpersonal focus, and the other by an intrape rsonal 
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focus. The interpersonal compares the client's self-assessments (attitudes 
and skills) with environmental or normative assessments. The norm assess- 
ments may be either those generally understood as value assessments or they 
may be the more specific assessments from tests, surveys, or other judg- 
ments. The intrapersonal focus gives emphasis to a comparison of self- 
assessments with aspiration. The interpersonal process is seen as the effort 
to develop increased and appropriate recognition of environmental reality, and 
the intrapersonal as a freeing of individual spontaneity as an antidote to over 
conformity. A more recent focus uses a group setting. Through a leader's 
encouragement for free "honest" expression and feedback, members experience 
increased self awareness and sensitivity to others. Often there are inter- 
action games, self -body awareness excercises or meditational sets which set 
the focus for subsequent verbal interaction. 



The behavioral counselor is concerned with a specified behavior as the 
end-product of counseling. The counselor first makes a judgment about what 
behavior change is desired. He then employs advice, encouragement, positive 
affirmation, and other influence techniques to effect changes in the client's 
behavior in the desired directions. Behavioral counseling has also been 
identified with the application of planned reinforcement to operant client 
behaviors. The reinforcement is usually verbally administered by someone 
regarded by the client as significant. Reinforcements are supplied for be- 
haviors which successively approximate those desired until the appropriate 
behavior is produced. 



The milieu counselor gives emphasis to the client's immediate environ- 
ment. He may suggest and encourage behavior change to the counselee direct- 
ly, or concentrate upon providing a helping relationship but the primary focus 
is on parents, teachers, and others meaningful to the client. He usually 
consults with these others, who are the focus of counseling, as co-workers, 
seeking to help them better understand the client and suggesting ways of 
helping to shape new behavior in the student. Much of his effort is therefore, 
in observation and evaluation in order to design strategies for change. 



The three approaches all seek to bring behavior change. The dynamic 
counselor wants self understanding and change in the more molar aspects of 
attitude and self concept. The Behavioral Counselor wants growth in a 
specified characteristic. The milieu counselor seeks either or both through 
an added focus upon environment. The various counselors use many techniques 
in common, but the tendency is clear. The behavorist relies more upon 
conditioning; the dynamic more upon "free wheeling expression," and the 
milieu counselor may prefer one or both but works with both client and 

environment. 




The approaches used in this research focused upon the client. 



The 
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methods were developed from dynamic and behavioral learning concepts: 
Instruction, operant conditioning, social imitation and free insight. The 
methods were termed: task prescription, selective responding, modeling, 
and "other -rapport" statements. Methods were constant across models. The 
models were designated by a defined, specified, desired behavior. Inter - 
personal for example desired verbal expression about self behaviors versus 
behavior expectation from others. Intrapersonal was self versus self aspira- 
tion. The models were thus descriptive of the behavior desired during 
counseling. Just as counseling in the past has used descriptive terms to tell 
either what it intends to do (advising, vocational, educational, etc.), or what 
it intends to accomplish (sensitivity, body awareness, problem solving, psycho- 
synthesis, etc.). The models used in the research were named for the behavior 
desired during counseling sessions. 



EXPANDED PERCEPTION AND EMPLOYABILITY 

It is generally agreed that the major goal of counseling is to assist 
individuals to reach their fullest potential. Defining the set of events which 
will lead to this accomplishment is an extremely demanding task. Counselors 
have been only partially successful in their attempts to clarify the nature of 
the counseling process. There is no dearth of theory, but the substantive 
facts upon which to base counseling theory have been relatively meagre. 
Personality theories and their counterpart counseling theories are usually 
based upon the distillation of the experience of those working face to face 
with clients rather than upon the kind of consensually agreed upon evidence 
that meets rigorous tests of scientific credibility. The situation becomes 
increasingly complex as new, and sometimes contradictory theories develop, 
making consensus on the characteristics of the counseling process increasingly 
difficult to achieve. 

In a more exact science the number of theories would be reduced through 
experimentation, poor theories would be discarded and a central intervention 
theory would emerge. In counseling each theory tends to reflect the reasoned 
but idiosyncratic view of the author. In their uniqueness and inventiveness, 
the different theories often prescribe different, and sometimes conflicting, 
intervention styles and techniques. Such techniques tend to collect their 
adherents, people for whom they seem to work. These are the earmarks of 
a relatively new professional practice. The danger, however, is when the 
inductive beginnings, with the live client, lead to intricate deductive extra- 



polations with logical but empirically untested postulates. Such postulates 
concerning how the counselor should behave to achieve specific client out- 
comes may be intriguing and artistic, but to be professionally acceptable they 
must also be scientific. The specified techniques must be tried out and their 
pragmatic value demonstrated. What we lack today in counseling is a compre- 
hensive theory and practice of counseling built upon research evidence, demon- 
strating which techniques work for which people in achieving which outcomes. 

Within the past fifteen years formulations have begun to emerge which j 

identify the client problem, the behaviors desired as the outcome of counsel- 
ing and the specific counselor behaviors which are necessary during the 
process. Interestingly, these formulations have derived from rather different I 

approaches to the nature of man, and from attending to different aspects of 
the human phenomena. These two approaches are behaviorism and existen- 
tialism. Behaviorism sees man's nature as neutral and his complicated 
behavior repertoire as a product of environmental influences. The existential 
approach, sees man as self-motivated to enhance full development and full 
potential. Behaviorism stresses the environmental determinants of behavior 
while existential psychology stresses the ontogenetic and psychological aspects 
of the individual as the major determinants of behavior. The human phenomena 
upon which the behaviorists have focused is observable behavior and its func- 
tional relationship to environmental stimuli while the existential approach has 
emphasized aspects which are not directly observable such as the organization 
of an individual's perception of the world and, in particular, the perceptions 
which he has of himself. 

However, it is within these approaches with their obvious differences 
that the most definitive research has taken place. Existentialism (client 
centered therapy) has been able to demonstrate that for certain clients, if 
the counselor is genuine, empathic, open, congruent, etc. , certain describable 
changes occur in the client's perception, e. g. , he becomes more open to 
considering a multitude of aspects of his environment and his inner awarenesses. 
Behaviorism, on the other hand, has been able, through the management of 
reinforcements, to bring about changes in a variety of specific behaviors in 
clients. 

The theory and methodology for change in the present research are 
based upon synthesis of existential and behavioral postulates. While there 
are differences between the two approaches, many of the ostensible differences 
are more apparent than actual. For example, the apparent divisiveness in 
behaviorism's focus upon external, observable behavior and existentialism's 
empahsis upon the perception of the organism might lead one to believe that 
he must choose to consider man as either a perceiver or a behaver while man 
is obviously both. 
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From the earliest stages of the development of the infant, behaving 
and perceiving are always occurring concurrently. The infant reaches out 
and touches a hot stove, withdraws his hand and doesn't touch the hot stove 
again. We can say that the stove is an aversive stimulus and the withdrawal 
of the hand from this stove and from stoves in the future was learned because 
that behavior terminates or avoids the aversive stimulus. While the infant was 
moving through this behavioral sequence he was aware of many of the internal 
and external events which were transpiring. He perceived the stove, saw and 
felt his hand reaching out, felt the searing pain, automatically withdrew his 
hand and was aware of the cessation of pain. We can say that such an event 
resulted in a learned behavior and a learned differentiation of perception, 
which is a learned meaning. In the future the hot stove will mean hurt and will 
be avoided. In the same way, behaviors with pleasurable consequences are 
learned and repeated and we develop perceptions and meanings related to those 

sequences that are experienced as pleasurable. Food, affection, play, etc., 

are perceived as pleasurable as are the behaviors which are instrumental in 
their acquisition. The infant gradually learns positive value for those objects 
which bring pleasure and negative values for those objects which bring pain. 

As the human individual develops, he differentiates himself as an object 
in space and thus has a variety of meanings related to his perception of him- 
self. Not only does he have meanings related to the way he looks, behaves, 
feels, etc. , but he attaches positive values to those aspects of himself which 
result in pleasure and negative values to those aspects of himself which 
bring pain. We say he develops positive and negative perceptions of self 
which comprise the self concept. In the same way that the individual avoids 
painful and approaches pleasurable objects in his world, he tends to avoid 
negative thoughts about himself and "approach" positive self thoughts. 

As the individual behaves and develops meanings related to his world 
and himself, these meanings are ever present and are important determinants 
of behavior. They are essential to survival for they eliminate the necessity 
for a continual process of trial and error. At the complex adult level 
restaurants mean food, traffic means danger and these meanings result in 
behaviors which are instrumental to surviving and developing as a person as 
well as to avoiding danger. 

If meanings are sufficiently broad and flexible and continue to expand, 
we can lead an effective life, a major component of which is our interactions 
with others. However, difficulty in effective living can arise in a number of 
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NARROWED PERCEPTION 

A narrowed perceptual and behavioral repertoire can result from in- 
sufficient experience. The individual raised in a large city where autos were 
impractical might find, upon moving to the Western United States, that he 
lacks understandings (meanings) related to autos and skills having to do with 
driving. We can say that his meaning and behavior are too narrow to meet 
the requisites for effective living and need to be expanded. 

This is virtually always true when an individual finds himself in a strange 
setting and certainly characterizes the movement of a poverty youth from his 
familiar subculture into the larger culture. The task when this eventually 
occurs is to teach new behaviors. 

However, this becomes more complicated in social situations by the 
fact that the individual may not be aware of his lack of meanings and requisite 
behaviors. In this case he needs to test his own perception of the reality 
demands and receive some feedback concerning the accuracy of his projected 
meaning. As he becomes aware of his deficiency he can learn the requisite 
behaviors and expand his meanings. Other individuals and groups can be 
extremely helpful in assisting him to test his reality and discover those 
aspects for which his meanings and behaviors are insufficient. 



ERRONEOUS PERCEPTIONS 



A second detriment to effective living is also a problem having to do 
with perception and subsequent behavior. However, in this case it has to do 
with erroneous perceptions rather than those which are incomplete. The 
human being has a tendency to associate elements which occur in proximity 
in time and space as belonging together and then generalize this association to 
other similar events. For example, the poverty youth may have had some 
contacts with middle class whites, or at least via mass media, and associates 
them with a "put down" toward minority groups. This association of "White" 
and "put down" is often true, but of course not always true. Sometimes, and 
perhaps often, a middle class white seeks interaction as a fellow human being. 
When this does occur the poverty youth is unable to respond to the new reality 
because he projects the former meanings. The consequences are negative for 
both parties. Although the perception is erroneous, the middle class white 
feels misunderstood and the poverty youth feels another "put down". The 
perception seems true because of past associations. Understanding of this 
process is necessary for the exploration of fears of rejection and for the begin- 
ning of reality testing in middle class and poverty youth interaction. 
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IRRATIONALLY PERCEIVED FEARS 

A third major cause of ineffective behavior is the erroneous perception 
of ideas and feelings which arouse anxiety. Through associative linkage and 
generalization harmful properties are attributed to objects, ideas and feelings 
when the harmful properties do not, in fact, exist. This might be described 
as projecting danger irrationally. Examples of this are the common tendency 
of children and adults to be fearful of harmless snakes and dogs. However, 
most of our anxieties are associated with interactions with people. Consequently, 
we may be fearful of adults because of unhappy experiences with parents, or we 
may we fearful of minority groups because of associations built up through the 
mass media or direct contact. When such fears are generalized to all mem- 
bers of a class, whether it be dogs, Caucasians, Negroes or employers, our 
behavior tends to be ineffective because natural responses to anxiety are with- 
drawal, aggression or psychological defensive maneuvering. 

Not only do we develop irrational fears of objects in our world, but also 
to perceptions in ourselves. Those perceptions of ourselves which we see as 
bad are avoided because they make us anxious. "Weak me, " "imperfect me, " 
or "unloved me" are unacceptable so the individual avoids thinking thoughts, 
feeling emotions or engaging in behaviors which result in these negative self- 
evaluations. Many of these negative self thoughts are unrealistic. 

The poverty youth may avoid going to interview for a job because he 
feels inferior, unacceptable, and bad in the eyes of the middle or upper-class 
employer. He projects upon the employer his meaning that the employer 
looks down upon him and behaves accordingly be being insolent, obsequious or 
just plain staying away because the situation triggers anxious thoughts of 
"inferior me". 

The increase in effective behavior is through learning to discriminate 
between those events in the world which do and don't bode harm and through 
being accepted and supported by others, thus altering the ineffective behavior 
resulting from unrealistic self-concepts. Meaning and behavior are con- 
current and interrelated. Meanings are built up or learned through perceiv- 
ing and behaving which, in turn, influences future perceptions and behaviors. 

One can choose to study only behavior or only the perceptions and meanings 
that make up the individual's phenomenology, but this in no sense narrows 
the human phenomena, it simply narrows the focus of inquiry. 

EXPANDED PERCEPTION 

Perceptual distortions can be readily observed during interpersonal 
relationship. Behavioral repertoires are limited or expanded by the amount 
of experience, practice and reality testing available. Perceptual repertoire 
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are also formed in this way, and a major portion of meaning has this eva ua- 
tiye quality. Perceptions and meanings tend to be positive or negative 1 . e. , 
good or bad. Expanding of perceptual facility is therefore available from two 
dimensions: (1) quantity of experience, and (2) reality testing for the opposi e 
evaluative pole i. e. , the other side of negative or positive. Encouragements to 
perceive diversity, and label the bi-polar aspects of meaning will increase and 
expand perceptual facility. In practice this should improve the quality of com- 
munication while its repetition should improve communication skill. 

It is intriguing to speculate on the potential pairing of two aspects vital 
to employability: (1) knowledge and attitude toward work function (content) 
and (2) communication skill (process). One could easily assume some degree 
of stimulus response effects to take place. When a youth talks to an adult 
authority and the topic is work, employability attitude or work rules etc. , the 
content is associated with the process or communication style reserved for 
adults. As one is restricted so the other will tend to be restircted. If on the 
other hand perception is expanded and communication skill thus improve , 
restrictions to the content are reduced. The interpersonal interaction of 
peer groups then could be expected to yeold improved interaction and commum- 

cation with employers. 

It is widely held that one's attitude toward others improves one's attitude 
toward self. Also, if we feel good about ourselves, we tend to feel good about 
others. Further, that personal attention, identification and positive support 
from others plays a large part in producing good feelings about ourselves. 
Attention, interaction, understanding and mutual support of group members 
therefore, should yield the potential for improved attitudes toward others -- 
perhaps all others. Group counseling experience then, should bring about 
attitude changes to the positive in the members and with it expected beha y l ° r 
changes. One could speculate that the behavior change could be observed in 
reduction of defensive (negative) behavior relating both to the job, the 
employer, the NYC administrative program, and to the general commumty 

at large. 
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PART II 
THE STUDY 



There were five treatment groups and two control groups in each 
of four sample clusters; two for each city. The treatments were repre- 
sented by the models. The two control groups were of supervised self 
instruction in a group setting, and of no treatment. There were four 
counselor teams, one for each sample cluster and each team used each 
of the five treatments (models). The groups met for two hour sessions, 
twice weekly for two months. They were pre and post tested and observed 
for other social behaviors during the counseling period. The following 
is a detailed description of the models (treatments), expected outcomes, 

and research design. 
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THE MODELS 



There were five models identified as: Problem Identification, Intra- 
personal, Interpersonal, Perceptual Modification, and Relationship. The 
models had four basic dimensions: Desired Behavior, Intermediate Behavior, 
Focus, and Counselor Method. Each model utilized each of the dimensions but 
varied the implementation. 

There were four Counselor Methods which were also constant across 
models: Task Prescription, Selective Responding, Modeling, and "Other- 
Rapport" statements. 

Each model was thus unique in the way dimensions and methods were 
applied. The model desigation determined the purpose and style of applica- 
tion. The dimensions and methods are described in terms of each model. 

Actual statements were taken from counseling sessions to describe how 
dimensions and methods were typically applied to the model. Five models, 
four dimensions, and four counselor methods are thus defined. 

THE DIMENSIONS 

DESIRED BEHAVIORS: These are the behaviors desired of group 
participants during the group counseling process. They are the ends toward 
which all of the other components of the model are directed. 

INTERMEDIATE BEHAVIORS: These are observable changes in 
behavior which, while short of the desired behaviors, represent progress in 
the expected direction. These steps in the direction of the desired behavior 
are sometimes referred to as successive approximations and are signs of 
hoped-for growth. 

FOCUS: The focus of the counseling model is essentially equivalent 
to the content to which the group attends. The focus may be upon such 
content as perceptions of self, realistic demands in the world of work, 
feelings about authority, etc. The focus of the model was selected for its 
relevance to the desired behavior. 

METHOD: A method is a particular way in which specific content is 
accomplished. In addition to the more "free Wheeling" discussion statements 
(Other -Rapport), three specified methods were used to develop specific content. 
These methods were: Task Prescription, Selective Responding, and Modeling. 

Task Prescription: A task prescription is the explanation of an activity 
which is to transpire within the group. In each of the models, the counselor 
wished for the members to be involved in certain tasks. These tasks were 
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of three types: 1) Those which called for the group participants to engage 
£ a discuss ion of a topic, for example, "Let's talk about ourselves and what 
want " 2) Those tasks which called for a specific, structured activity 
in which the group was to engage for a period of time. To initiate such a 
task the counselor might say, "We will role play our problems and the various 
people involved, » and 3) those tasks which call for expansion but do not speci y 
or limit the direction. For example, "Tell more about that. 

It is apparent that the second type of task is more specific and calls for 
clear directions from the leader as to how members are to proceed in com- 
pleting the task. The other tasks are less clear and completion relies more 
upon the subtle verbal and non-verbal cues of the leader. The more su e 
ways in which the leader facilitates task completion are selective responding 

and modeling. 

Selective Responding: One of the most important methods employed by 
the counselors was selectively responding to client behavior with verba 
non-verbal social reinforcement. That is to say. when clients demonstrated 
a desired behavior they received a positive response from the counselor 
When an unwanted behavior appeared, the counselor s response vai i in - 
live. Selective social reinforcement, both verbal and non-verbal, was giv 
contingent upon the client's emitting the desired behavior appropriate for 
each model. When a client showed a desirable behavior, the counselor 
offereTa positive response. Empathy, reflection, clarification, and praise 
were the more common forms of positive social reinforcement employ ed as 
nart of the selective responding method. A counselor might socially reinforce 
role playing behavior with the statement: "Very good, Charles, " or a 8e £“ ence 
of client y t”fk about his aspiration with , "You would like to be a teacher, but 
feel uncertain about having the money to get to college . 

Modeling : The phenomenon of modeling in group counseling is the pro- 
cess ofSSnembers copying or mimicing certain behaviors in the group 
leader Various approaches to modeling have been employed in past research. 
For examole video tapes of ideal client-counselor interactions have been 

used for illustrative purposes to help define the role that ®.°“ f 

play during counseling. Modeling was employed as a method in all five ° 
ttegroup models. In some group models the counselor assummed the role 
of a client and acted out the behavior desired in the client as an intermediate 

or outcome behavior. 

It must not be assumed that modeling is always an explicitly defined 
process. In some of the group models, it occurred without ever being openly 
discussed. An expression may be implicit in the counselor s behavior and 
mimiced, many times unconsciously, by the client. Appropriate client 
imitation was then often followed by social reinforcement. 
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These methods of facilitating groups, i. e. , task prescriptions, selective 
responding and modeling were used in each of the models. The combination o 
task prescription, modeling and selective responding can be seen in relation to 
role playing. The counselor may prescribe role playing, model a part, an 
selectively reinforce the client for his role enactment. It will become clear 
in later discussions that particular methods were emphasized more in certain 
models and that the instructions for methods to be employed were more speci- 
fic and detailed in some models than in orders. 



PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION MODEL 



This model is characterized by personal support provided for a member 
through the identification and concern of the group with his problem (s). A 
problem presenter is designated. He presents a problem of his own choosing 
and gives a brief description of significant individuals associated _wU 
problem. This occurs within the context of an on-going group. The P 
situation is then set into a drama with implications discussed in the group. 



DESIRED BEHAVIOR: The identification and conceptualization of pro- 
blems, and the conceptualization and expression of multiple aUer stives for 
given problem situation. Examples of desired behaviors of this model 



1 . 

2 . 



It 



3 . 



4 . 



It seems I always get angry with her and start 
acting like I'm guilty. " 

"Mr. Stanton tries to explain how I could do the 
work better, and I feel like he's putting me down, 
so I get mad and don't go to work the next day. ' 

"I could wait 'til my dad gets through talking and 
then try to understand how he feels. Maybe some 
of the things he says would be good for me. " 

"I tried studying for two hours yesterday, during 
study hall and while I was waiting for the bus. " 



INTERMEDIATE BEHAVIOR: Examples of intermediate behavior are: 



1 . 

2 . 



3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Identifying problems in general. 

The presentation of a major problem by a designated 

Identifying with the presenter and his presented problem 
by other members. 

Learning the role playing technique from counselor model 

presentation. . 

Role playing problems and solutions to the presenter s 
problems by group members. Each member participates. 
That is, each individual plays some role, except the 
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presenter, and this role playing continues as long 
as it is productive. 

6. Presenter's feedback to the group (positive only) 
on the selection of alternative solutions he has 
observed. 

7. Presenter's report on his attempts to use new 
alternatives and members' support for his attempts. 

FOCUS: The' focus of attention in this model is the problems which 
group members experience outside the group, their enactment within the 
glroup, and alternative courses of action. 

METHOD: The tasks employed in this model are role playing, role 
switching, and alter-ego. They are, in general, the techniques used in 
psychodrama. Selective responding is reserved for the discussion and inter- 
action following the drama. Modeling is done at this time, but also, when 
appropriate, as a role playing member. The role playing is designed to 
allow projections to emerge from the drama rather than from verbal dis- 
cussion and recall of there-then projections. The problem presenter describes 
only enough of the situation to allow other members to begin. From then on, 
projections emerge as new as the problem presenter and members become 
involved in re -inacting the situation and later discussing it. The counselor 
uses his methods to encourage this goal and adapts his task prescriptions, 
selective responding and modeling to encourage this process. 

Task Pr escriptions : The following are examples of Task statements 
used to initiate and facilitate the process. They are general tasks, tasks for 
initiating the role playing and role switching and examples of alter ego com- 
ments : 

General Statements: 

1. "Every person has problems. What are some of 
your problems?" 

2. "Talk about the problem or problems you have. " 

3. "Listen carefully to other's problems. " 

4. "Listen to, and attempt, some of the alternatives 
offered by members. " 

5. "Role play problems and possible solution alternatives. ' 

6. "Pick out someone you want to role play your 
parole officer. " 

7. "The thing we do in here is to go ahead and discuss the 
problem and try to find out what is going on. " 

8. "How would you have handled the problem? " 

9. "Tell us one way you could have behaved differently. " 
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Role Playing: 

1. "John, Let's do yours, I'll be the interviewer." j 

2. "Okay, let's play that. You want to be the girl?" 

3. "Why don't we play that right now? You pick someone j 

to be your sister. " ! 

4. "I'd kind of like to get a better idea of what you're j 

saying. Let's role play it. " 

Role Switching: In this procedure, the problem presenter exchanges j 

place, both physically and in terms of role, with some other participant who j 

has been playing a significant person associated with the presenter's pro- 
blem. This is done for three reasons: 1) To provide an opportunity for the 
presenter to interact with a representation of himself in order to see himself 
as others see him, 2) To help him better define what it is about the signifi- I 

cant other that contributes to his problem, and 3) To allow another participant j 

in the group to identify with the problem. Examples of counselor statements j 

are: 

1. "Why don't we switch right here? You be your mother 
and Willow will be you. " 

2. "Hold it. This is a good place to switch. " ] 

3. "Is that the way he really is? Why don't you play the 
boss and show us what he's like?" 

4. "Okay, now we're getting somewhere. Now you be 
yourself again and let him be the teacher. " 

Alter Ego: The counselor and co -counselor assume the roles of the 
alter-ego for the presenter of the problem and the other group participants. 

The counselor always stays with the presenter, and the co-counselor switches 
from participant to participant as each new role emerges during the interaction 
process. The purpose of the alter-ego is to detect and express aspects of the . 

participants' messages which are significant but unspoken. The talk of the 
alter-ego is occurring concurrently with the interaction of the participants. 

Both alter-egos speak softly, but sufficiently loud enough to be heard by all 
participant' 8. Their comments may be directed toward the individual parti- 
cipant's affect, behavior, or intent with the consequence of new leads for 
conversation and added depth to the discussion. Examples of the statements 

are: 

1. "I am getting angry. " 

2. "She wants me to feel guilty." 

3. "I wonder why I'm lying. " j 

4. "He doesn't care about me." 
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Selective Responding: The counselors will^intervene to positively rein- 
force (acknowledge and reward) the following behaviors: Talking about 
personal problems, generally in the second session; specifying and discussing 
a major problem in subsequent sessions; the presentation of a major problem 
by the designated member, in each subsequent session; questions, identification, \ 

and useful contributions through role playing, in each subsequent session; and 
positive feedback to the group by the person who presented the problem in each 

subsequent session. j 

1 

Examples of counselor statements are: 

"That is a difficult situation, John. You're 
very upset aren't you? " 

"And so you felt very guilty for getting mad* " 

"Mary Anne, you're very perceptive. You role 
played his teacher perfectly. " 

"You, too, have had that experience. You really 
understand his situation. 

Modeling : Examples of counselor modeling statements for this model 
are as follows: 

1. "Whenever my boss tells me to compile a report, 

I get angry and put off doing it until the last day. 

Then I don't do a good job of it, and blame him. " 

2. "Okay. I'm going to role play myself. Charles, 
you role play my son. 'Son, why in the hell can't 
you get home at the hour we agree upon. . . I see.. . 
we don't agree. I tell you when to get home. ' " 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



INTRAPERSONAL MODEL 



This model is not distinguished by any procedural technique such as 
role playing or a fixed interval reinforcement schedule. The essential 
characteristics which distinguish it from the other four models is its con- 
tent focus. The Intrapersonal model is focused upon the self and self 
aspiration. Where the Interpersonal focus is: "What happened?" The 
Intrapersonal focus is: "What do you want?" 

The Intrapersonal model seeks to bring more similarity or identicalness 
between the self and the ideal self , i. e. , the self as the individual believes 
and experiences himself to be, and that self which he would ideally prefer 
to experience. The emphasis is upon the exploration of both negative and 
positive aspects of the self. Thus, a fuller awareness occurs regarding the 
nature of the self in terms of affect, cognition, and behavior. The ultimate 
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consequence is a clear approximation of the state where individual 
exneriences himself as adequate and capable of coping with himself and his 
environment, and of accepting the responsibility for doing so. The a88um P 
is that where incongruency exists, anxiety exists, and as a consequence, 

individual’s reactions or behavior is restricted. Fur ‘ “jl eative^in'both 1 
achieved, the individual becomes more spontaneous 

cognition and behavior, and thus brings more of these elements to his inter 
action with the environment. 

DESIRED BEHAVIOR: The awareness of self and self-awareness. The 
statements are: 



1. "I want to be a teacher, but I'm afraid I can't 
cut it. . . I don’t have what it takes. Sometimes 

I think I'm dumb. 

2 "She says I'm always mad, but I'm not. But 1 
get mad a lot, especially when I'm afraid of 

something. 

3. "I want to be liked, and I want to like other 
people. I don't want to spend my whole life 

feeling like nobody likes me." 

4. "Every time I do something good, like school work, 
and somebody says it's good, I feel bad, like I've 
conned them, fooled them some way. " 

5. "My husband is a Negro, you know, and sometimes 
I feel ashamed to go places with him. And then I 
feel bad. . . guilty I guess. . . I love him, and I don 
want to feel ashamed because I know he must know 

and feel hurt. " 



INTERMEDIATE BEHAVIORS: Though these behaviors 8UC '*”"* 8 

and approximate to the goals, they need not occur sequentially in the 

Examples are: 



A. Thoughts and feelings about self. 

B. Thoughts and feelings you have about yourself 
when you do things that seem to be unlike you, 
or that you don't want to do (like procastination, 
hating, running away, feeling anxious, afraid, 

c How do you feel about your chances in the future? 

D. What are the strongest feelings you have about 
yourself? 
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E. Compare "C" and "D" above. 

FOCUS: The content or focus of this model is the perceptions of self 
and self-aspirations which are held by the group members. The content is 
not what happened or is happening outside the group but, "How do I oee myself 
right now?", and, "What would I like to become?" 

METHODS: Task prescriptions, selective responding, and modeling 
are used as encouragement for verbalizing and desired behavior statements. 
Role playing is not used. The process involves encouragement for member 
verbal interaction in self exploration and listening. 

Task Prescriptions: There are general statements for initiating the 
process and more specific task statements that are used to facilitate the on- 
going process. 

General Statements: 

1. "Try to recognize the feelings you have about yourself. " 

2. "Tell us what you are really interested in. " 

3. "What abilities do you have? What would you like to be 

able to do? " 

4. "What barriers stand between you and what you would like to 
be?" 



On-going Statements: 

1. "Do you see yourself as a guy who says what's on his mind?" 

2. "Tell more about that. What else do you want from a job?" 

3. "How would you like to be with your friend? 

What would you like to be able to do?" 

4. "You wish you could do that well. How would 
you feel then? " 



I 




Selective Responding: When desired behavior statements occurred, 
counselors gave verbal and non-verbal recognition, affirmation and attention 
to them. This was usually in the form of restatement or clarification and 
probing questions either separately or in combination to either content or 
feeling. Examples of these statements are: 

1. "You feel hurt and angry. You feel put down. " 

2. "You want something more from life: to be a ' 

lawyer; to help others who need it. But you are 

afraid you can't make it through college. " j 

3. "What was that? Say that again. It was very 
perceptive. " 

j 
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4. "Now you are beginning to understand yourself, to see 
that you can really do what you want to, even though you 

may be afraid. " 



Modeling: The counselor models the type of verbal behavior desired 
in the intermediate and outcome goals. Examples are: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



"I don't want to be that way, but I'm a little hung up on 

intellectualism. " _ 

"I'm not sure about my own feelings about dealing with other 

people. " ......... 

"I usually wait until something gets so big in me that it jus 

bursts out. " 

"If I could be like I want to be, I'd really try to tell some- 
body when they bothered me, instead of just bottling it up 

inside. " 



INTERPERSONAL MODEL 



This model focused upon the stimulated recall and verbal presentation of 
extra-croup, past (there-then) interaction between persons. Group members 
were asked to describe their perceptions of important need-press slt " a ‘ lo “ s 
which they have faced. The emphasis was upon environmental expectations. 



The term interpersonal is traditionally used to denote interaction between 
group members in the present (here-now), and usually includes the expressions 
of aspirations. No support was given to the discussion of aspirational elements 
The focus was upon environmental expectations and the dichotomy of I do, 
bmthev elect " Self -aspiration and here-now types of verbal interaction were 
£ l K e : other models: Intrapersonal (self -aspiration), and Relationship 

(here-now). 



DESIRED BEHAVIOR: Awareness of environmental expectations and 
reality-testing. Examples of desired behavior statements are: 



1 . 



2 . 




They're gonna make me do everything at home, 
whether I want to or not. You can't say you 
don't want to. " 

"I can't go up there, because he'll think I want 
to come back. ” 

"His mother never did want him to marry me. 
She's tried hard to make him hate me and all 
these dumb things. She wanted me to be worse 

than her. " 

My mom gets whatever she wants. As long as 



my uium - — it 

stay there I gotta do what she wants and let her be the boss. 
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A sequence example: 

Ml: "I 1 ve only got one interest now, and that’s where 
I work they've got these IBM machines. They're 
always using them, but they don't have time to 
show us how to use them. " (other) 

C: "Do they expect you to know how to run the 

machines?'’ (Task prescription) 

Ml: In due time, yes. They don't really expect us 
to, but they would like us to and we can't if 
they won't teach us. " (Desired behavior) 

INTERMEDIATE BEHAVIORS: The following behaviors were considered 
successive to the goal, but need not occur in sequence: Expectations in the 
environment; self-references about behavior occurring in needpress situations; 
comparison between behaviors and environmental expectations in given situa- 
tions; coping behavior, ignoring, rationalizing, avoiding, escaping, displace- 
ments that occur in need-press, frustrating situations including adequate coping 
and reality testing; and evaluation of behaviors as mentioned above. 

Examples of these statements are: 

1. "She wants me to get home by twelve. If I don't 
we argue about it next morning. " 

2. "I know that I’m going to have to work harder 
to make it at my job. I know they think I'm 
goofing off, and I am. " 

3. "Well, I'm always giving excuses. Every time 
I don't do what I'm supposed to, I tell them a 
cock and bull story, but I don't fool me. I feel 
stupid. " 

4. "I just don't go back. I work until it blows over. 

I don't though nobody says much, but I know that 
what was wrong is still wrong. " 

FOCUS: The focus of this group is upon significant interactions 
with people outside of the group and more specifically upon the expectations 
held by others for the group member in these interactions. 

METHOD: The process was that of verbal interaction, the identifying 
of expectations, describing what is done in problem situations, and the 
difference between what is done and what is expected. To encourage this 
process, the counselor used task prescriptions, selective responding, and 
modeling. 
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Task Prescriptions : Task statements were of two types: general and 
specific. Examples of these counselor statements are as follows: 



General Statements: 



I 



1. M . . . what is expected of you in various situations. " 

2. ". . .what you actually do in these situations. " ] 

/ 

3. "... the difference between what you do and what ] 

is expected of you. " 

4. ". . .what you do regarding differences between what | 

is expected and what you do. 

5. ". . .what works and what doesn't work very well. " 



j 

On-going Statements: 1 



1. "That is what we want to do here: talk about 
problems that come up with other people. " 

2. "What I am interested in is what you could have 
done in that situation. Does anybody have any ideas 
on that? " 

3. "What did your parents say when you told them you 
weren't ready for these responsibilities?" 

4. "What are your parents going to say if you don't 

get a job and end up lying around the house all day? " 

Selective Responding : Selective responding was to the desired verbal 
behavior with the techniques of verbal and non-verbal attention to both con- 
tent and feeling. Examples of counselor responses are: 



1. "So he expected you to take it, because he 

figured you would act like a slave. " | 

2. "It bothers you because they think you should be ] 

i 

married by now. " j 

3. "She really doesn't give you a chance to do those things, 
and that's why you don't like to be around her. " 

4. "So your mother expects you to kind of support the j 

family, Bernie?" j 

•j 

Modeling: The counselor's verbal behavior is the stimulus for imitation 
on the part of the group participants. Examples of these statements are: j 

j 

1. "I think the thing that bugs me most is when I'm expected to 
carr * an order that isn't my own. " 

2. "It i makes me mad when someone wants me to be 

somt ' 4 I'm not. 
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3. "You're always expecting me to say something, and I m 
never sure what it is. You really keep me wondering. " 

4. "I wish I could work out something like that with my wife, 

but she expects me to work too. " 

5. "My in-laws sure do get in the way sometimes. They 

can mess things up pretty bad. " 



PERCEPTUAL MODIFICATION MODEL 

This model seeks to expand the perceptions that participants have of 
significant others and authority figures, as well as self -perceptions, to 
include a greater positive element. The assumption is that coping behavior 
will improve with expanded and positive perception. Group members were 
asked to verbalize their perceptions. The counselors reinforce this by re- 
sponses such as, "You noticed. . . then, " and, "You could see that. . . " The 
desired behavior is added and more positive perceptions and verbalizations 

of meanings. 

This is perhaps the most structured model. The structuring of sequen- 
tial content, expressly designed and implemented through each session, is 
the feature which distinguishes this from the other models. The sequence of 
content and tasks through the various sessions are: 1) self-description, 

2) self -description affect, 3) authority affect, 4) one meaningful authority, 

5) one authority affect positive, 6) authorities in general affect positive. 
Within this structure the perceptions of self are also attended to, and the 
intent is to move from negative to positive self -referents. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of this model is the use of a co- 
counselor as a fixed -interval summarizer. His function was to write down 
statements of the participants which were relevant to the model focus, and 
to then summarize them for the group at the end of each twenty(20) minute 
period. During the early sessions when positive responses were at a 
minimum, he also summarized negative comments, but emphasis was placed 
on positive perceptions of self and others. By the eighth (8) session he dis- 
continued inclusion of negative statements in his summary. Further dis- 
cussion of this function follows. 

DESIRED BEHAVIOR: Expanded and increased positive perceptions of 
self and authority figures were the behaviors desired from this model. 
Examples are: 

1. "Mr. Stanton tries to explain things to me. 

He*s my boss, my supervisor, and he really tries 

to help me. " 

"The truth is, I can make better grades. I do 
whenever I try. " 



2 . 



3. "Actually I am a good athlete, I do real well. 

I try to hold up my end of the work. " 

4. "All cops aren't bad, or mean. Sometimes they 
are pretty good guys. One of them helped me g.et 
my car out of the sand when I was stuck. " 

5. "I try to be pleasant, and I type good. At my job 

I work hard, and Mrs. Johnson tells me I will make 
a good secretary. " 

INTERMEDIATE BEHAVIORS: Verbalizations about the following topics 

were considered evidence of growth in the direction of the desired behavior 
goals: Perceptions about self; positive perceptions about self; perceptions of 
experiences with authorities, i. e. , employers, teachers, parents, police, 
etc. ; positive perceptions of experiences with authorities; identifying the most 
meaningful authority; and perceptions of this authority. 

FOCUS: The model sought expression and description of member per- 
ceptions of behavior in self and authority. Verbal interaction was encouraged 
and counselors tried to make responses which would encourage a member to 
notice more, and more positive behaviors that have occurred. Group mem- 
bers were asked to describe what they saw and counselors gave response 
in order to encourage a member to "see more" and include "more positive." 
The focus was upon a members facility to "notice" and describe their 
perceptions. 

METHOD: Task prescriptions, selective responding and modeling were 
also used in this model. Social Reinforcement for desired behavior state- 
ments was emphasized by including both on-going selective response and a 
fixed interval response through a counselor summary after each 20 minute 
period. The two hour session was then divided into 20 minute segments with 
general task statements to begin each segment. 

Task Pre scriptions: The task prescriptions were for topics of: Dis- 
cus single rceptions of self and authorities, and listening to co -counselor's 
summaries of each 20 minute segment of the session. Counselor used both 
general and on-going task statements. Examples are as follows: 

General Statements: 

1. "There are two things that are important to us that 
are related to how we get along in the world; how we 
see ourself, and how we see other peopl^who are 
important to us. 

2. "People who are important to us may be individuals 
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who hinder or hurt us, or who help and like us. " 

3. "Let’s talk about the things we notice about our own 
behavior and the behavior of others, especially 
those people who we see in authority. 



On-going Statements: 



1. "Did you see the cops as being unfair to you 
when they took you to the station?" 

2. "What did you see him doing that made you think 

he was right?" 

3. you describe how you felt about the people 
these words suggested?" 

4. "What are the good things about you? What do 
you do best? " 



Selective Responding: Two kinds or classes of perception were rein- 
forced: Expanded and positive perceptions of self, and expanded and positive 
n.rr.ntions of authority. Two types of social reinforcement were used, 
immediate and variable, and fixed interval in the form of 20 minute summaries. 
The counselor did immediate response only. The co -counselor was responsi e 
Staking notes during the period and giving the fixed interval summary, every 
20. minutes. He noted what was said and by whom. Following each 20 minut 
period, he would intervene to acknowledge the desired Ver a on ri * ^ 
of the members and give attention to those members who made them. Follow 
Tng are examples of counselor and counselor immediate response, and counselor 

summary response: 



Selective Response (Immediate): 

1. "You notice Mr. Stanton tries to be helpful. " 

2. "You know, you really are a pleasant person to 

be around. " 

3. "You see yourself as competent in that. " 

4. "You see her being concerned and interested in 
you and you notice that you like her. 

Selective Response (Summary): 

1. "Bill, you said that you got along real well with your 
ninth grade history teacher because he made an attempt 
to understand you. I think that was an interesting 

statement. " . 

2. "Excuse me just a moment: Jane, you noticed 
Mrs. Johnson tries to help you become a better 
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secretary; you noticed also that you like her* 

Very good. Charles says that his supervisor 
taught him how to operate a lathe and now you 
feel competent and are feeling pretty good about 
your work skills. Ramariz, you see yourself 
as more intelligent than you used to think, and 
you*ve noticed that your father takes pride in 
you. That makes you feel better about him. " 

Modeling: Modeling played a relatively minor role in this model. 
However, whenever counselors felt it to be useful, they made statements 
to provide imitation stimuli. Some examples of this are: 

1. "You didn*t seem to me to be the type of person who 
would really have trouble saying what was on her mind. " 

2. "I noticed that my son really tries to be friendly with 
my friends. " 

3. "I*m getting better at identifying the things I do well, 
and this is a lot more than I previously thought. " 

4. "I don*t see myself as a frightening person. " 



RELATIONSHIP 

The model sought to improve the communication skills assumed to 
enhance and create, meaningful and personally supporting relationships 
with others. "Single messages", appropriate "Self disclosure' , and a 
Feedback quality" were emphasized to develop increased sensitivity to 
others and communication with "feedback loops". Omission from feedback 
were considered to be the prime reason why self disclosures are feared and 
generalized, guilt anxieties developed. More appropriate self disclosure 
was considered possible from skill practice and the experience of meaning- 
ful feedback. There were three assumptions involved: 1) "Single messages 

are more comfortable than "double messages", 2) feedback is more comfortable 
when it includes "top-bottom" evaluative limits, and 3) messages are more 
comfortable as they are more complete descriptions with less (self disclosure) 

omission. 

Messages sent are always a combination of "telling" and "asking". 

Also, there are always feelings and motives which accompany the statements 
which the receiver perceives either as intended or as he may guess them to 
be and replies are formulated in terms of the message as perceived or guesse . 
Communication is thus a process of message exchange designed to share 
perception and discover the reality around us. Clear evaluations by others 
he ps us to establish our own behaviors more clearly. Omissions in feedback, 
however, tend to make us unsure, frightened and anxious about who we are. 
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Bi-polar feedback (most positive and most negative) was thus assumed to 
be helpful for self understanding. The negative evaluations when coup e 
with the positive aspects were encouraged. Omissions of any kind were 
discouraged. The focus for the model was reduction in ''omission measages . 
increased use of "Single messages", "complete messages . and top-bottom 

feedback. " 

DESIRED BEHAVIOR: Increased sensitivity to quality messages during 
communication and more quality "feedback loops" -a reduction in u.e of 
"incomplete and double messages", and an increase in messages which are 

"single and complete". 

Complete and Single Messages: The message has less omission when 
it includes the 'perception, the feeling, and the motive. The use of the word 
"because" may yield a rationalization we will disagree with, but it does reveal 
the aspect current to our thinking. A single message is best conveyed by: 
"ves" "no" "I don't know", or "I tend toward". If two are present, the 
message is reduced to confusion and the receiver's uncertainty or guess. 
Examples of more complete and single messages are as follows: 



1. "I feel much better than I did, because I think 
I know him better. " 

2. "I think the same, because I have three sons 
and I'd like for them to have a father. " 

3. "You make me sick. You always talk about your 
sister, instead of yourself. I'd like to know 
something about you. " 

4. "You make me nervous. You look mad at every- 
body. I'm worried you're mad at me too. " 

5. "Outside of here you yak, yak, yak, all the time, 
but you get in here and you don't say anything. 

I think it's because we all know we can say 
anything, so we can't think of a thing to say. " 

6. "We!re all sitting here and fidgeting and doing 
nothing, and I feel like I'm going nuts just sitting 
here. It's stupid!" (Perception-Feeling) 

7. "See, now you're sticking up for her, because she ^ 
finally hit on something that you want to talk about. " 
(Perception-Reason) 

8. "I don't want to get to know you, because you strike 
me as the kind of girl who would take advantage of 
me. She gets her revenge by killing you with kind- 
ness." (Perception-Feeling) 

9. "I'm afraid that you don't feel part of the group, 
because you're not Mexican or Negro." (Perception- 

Reason) 
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10. "You want him to know you for the simple reason that 
you went to him for help. " (Perception-Reason) 

Incomplete and Double Messages: Double message often use the word 
But. or However with the two parts of the message thus divided and cancelled. 
Also, double messages often mix the verbal and non-verbal communicative 
media. Incomplete messages give only one of the aspects present such as 
"no", or "yes", or "why do you do this" without the inclusion of feeling or 
motive. Examples of double and incomplete messages are as follows: 

1. "That's a good idea, but it won't work. " 

2. "I won't work there anymore, that's all. " 

3. "You know how to get a job, but you'd never get 
one from me doing that. " 

4. "Those counselors try to help, but they never 
listen to you really. " 

5. "I'd like to have a job, but why work- -tell me that. " 

INTERMEDIATE BEHAVIORS: Behaviors which were sought as valua- 
ble and intermediate to the desired behavior of single and complete messages 
or feedback loops were as follows: verbal expression, listening, responding 
with evaluation, responding with description, responding with top-bottom 
description, and self disclosure. 

FOCUS: The focus for the group meeting was upon verbal exchange and 
the defined Quality Communication. Feeling expression was encouraged and 
the topics were encouraged as "here-now" descriptions. It was focused upon 
what transpired in th6 : group rather than explanation of "there -then" events. 



METHODS: Task prescriptions, selective responding, modeling and a 
structured feedback setting as "Hot seat", or "Feedback chair" were used. 

The feedback chair was scheduled for (4) of the (16) sessions but allowed for 
use at anytime a member requested it for personal feedback. A specific chair, 
generally selected by the counselors, was designated. During these sessions 
each participant took his turn sitting in the chair in order to gain feedback 
from other members. As each member took his turn at sitting in the chair, 
he listened without responding while other members gave their most positive and 
most negative perceptions of him. The participants were permitted one 
negative and one positive statement each. These statements were tasked as 
short and as complete messages. 



Task Prescriptions: Again, the task statements were of both a general 
and initial kind and also for more depth on a specific topic or discussion. 
Specific task statements were also used to initiate the feedback chair and 
remind members about the ground rules for its use. Examples are. 
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General Statements: 

1. " Talk about yourself as honestly and freely as 
possible. " 

2. " Listen carefully and respond honestly to what 
other members say. " 

3. "Disclose and discuss feelings and ideas that 

are important to you right now , especially as they 
have relevance to another member or to the group 
as a whole. " 

4. "Make others want to listen to you. " 

On-going Statements: 

1. "It's good to tell us what you see here, we 
want you to tell us the feelings, too. " 

2. "It would be more meaningful to you if you'd 
bring up something of yourself. " 

3. "Why do you say that?" 

4. "I don't think John knows what you're driving 
at. Can you make that more clear? What do 
you mean to be saying?" 

5. "Now, which do you mean- -you do feel good about 
it, or you don't - -What are you saying to John?" 

Tasks for Feedback Chair: 

1. "Give your response later, try to hold it until 
everyone's finished. " 

2. "What is your stinger?" 

3. "Make the statement as short and complete as you 
can. Be sure to include both stinger and stroke. " 

4. "Okay, so you can't think of a stinger. If you did 
know one, what would it be?" 

Examples of "Top-Bottom" Feedback: 

1. "Well, you are friendly. You talked to me right 
off, and that made me feel comfortable. My stinger 
is, you interrupted me when I was talking, and it made 
me a little mad. " 

2. "You talk to me, but you don't look at me when you do. 
I don't like that. My stroke is, you really know how 

I feel, and you help me say what it is I feel. " 
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Selective R esponding: Counselors gave attention and response to 
single and complete messages as they occurred during the on-going 
interaction and also during feedback chair sessions. Response was frequently 
for successive improvements which varied in level among the various mem- 
bers. Clarification and mild probe were frequently used in response such as: 
"That seems to be a difficult thing for you to say. You're trying to tell us 
that you're afraid of Bill's reaction, is that it?" or by non -verbally looking 
directly at the member, leaning forward and coaxing with hand motions and 
the like. Whenever inter action -rapport permitted, counselor would say 
something like: "You know, George, it seems to me that you're really honest 
there. " Other examples of on-going responding are: 

1. "I think he said that because he does have those 
feelings." 

2. "You say you don't mind talking about things, Mike, 
but when it gets down to it, you close us out. ' 

3. "You feel left out, and we have ignored you. " 

4. "So you feel that you can be more yourself now and 
talk about your feelings, since you've seen that the 
group is interested in what you think. " 

Modeling: In the counselor's modeling, he used the desired behavior 
characteristics of single and complete messages. He was a continuing model 
in his verbal and non-verbal behavior since he was more an actual participant 
than in other group models. Examples are: 

1. "I don't know why I feel kind of nervous right 
now. I guess because I think I might have made 

somebody mad last week. " 

2. "It upsets me because you won't talk about your- 
self, because I care about you and want to get 

to know you better. " 

3. "I like to see you support him like that. It makes 
me feel that the group is really going some place 
now. " 

4. "It bothers me when you push your chair back like 
that. It makes me feel that you don't want to be 
part of this group. " 
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THE GOALS 



The Goals for Counseling were established as the increase of employa- 
bility behaviors among enrollees. This seemed consistent with the overall 
aim of the NYC program. We wished to add a new experience (Model Group 
Counseling) to the on-going program to see whether the added experience 
would further enhance this goal. 

The NYC program hopes to develop increased employability among en- 
rollees through planned work experience and personal management counseling. 

If the enrollee is in school, 10 to 15 hours of work experience are planned. 

If he had dropped out of school, he may enter the program of 30 hours of planned 
work experience. This study tried to assess the value of exchanging a portion 
of the work experience for group counseling experience and to look for the 
effects of this exchange in manifest employability behaviors. The assumption 
was that increased employability is present when there is an increase in ex- 
panded perception, communication skill, and good feelings about self; that 
manifestations of this behavior would yield more general social behaviors 
approved of by others. A further assumtpion was that as certain specified 
behaviors occurred during counseling, the employability behaviors, so de- 
fined, would thus appear after, during and external to counseling. 

The independent contingencies were, therefore, the specified desired 
behaviors of counseling; the repetition and expansion of verbal expressions as 
defined for the model. The dependent contingencies were expanded perception, 
communication skill, good feelings about self and more approved social 
behavior. In the study, five models were specified, each with a separate 
desired behavior contingency. The outcome contingencies, the same for all 
models were then observed with inference and association of Desired 
Behavior ahd outcome. Where increase in outcome (dependent contingency) 
variables occurred, increased employability was assumed. We looked for 
change in outcome variables from inspection of the assigned criterion mea- 
sures for each outcome variables. Expanded perception (meaning) was 
appraised through a word association test which we developed after a futile 
search for a more standardized instrument to meet this need. For communi- 
cation skill we used a simple count of direct member-to-member response 
occurrences during a test (group) interaction setting. For attitudes we tried 
two standardized tests but felt uncertain about their usability with our popu- 
lations, so we added a sixteen point direct questionnaire which we designed 
for the purpose. We appraised social behaviors from NYC and court records. 

The design thus seemed to be clear. We exposed enrollees to the 
counselors encouragements for increased desired behavior statements and 
then observed their behavior in four areas which were defined as employa- 
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bility. The independent contingency was the Desired Behavior of the model. 
There were five. The dependent contingencies were the outcomes: Expanded 
perception, member -to -member responding, attitudes, and social behavior. 
The question also seemed clear. Which Desired Behavior produced which 
outcome? The basic scheme would also allow a number of other questions con- 
cerning qualities, degrees and combinations which could be either answered 
or suggestive for further study. 

Three additional questions seemed important. One concerned the extent 
to which counseling with some of the identity group could become supportive 
to the total identity group (NYC enrollee) irrespective of the counseling or the 
desired behavior experienced during counseling. For this we looked at the 
behavioral records of each enrollee in the program and compiled this record 
for a two month period prior to counseling and again for the two month counsel- 
ing period. Inferences were then made under the assumption of equalness in 
other variables between time periods. This, we knew, did not provide enough 
control for definitive findings, but did seem to serve the purpose of showing 
potential areas for further research. The second question concerned the coun- 
selors and their sense of satisfaction in operating with the models. For this, 
we developed a session by session diary form and brief attitide scale. The 
third question concerned the describing of the various models in process. 

For this we used tape recording of each session and developed categories 
for tape raters to listen to the tape and record quantity and timing of the 
various counselor and group member statements. 



RESEARCH DESIGN 



Thirty-two counseling contact hours were planned for selected youth 
who were current enrollees in Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs. The 
enrollees included both male and female in both in-school and out of school 
programs. The counseling contact was planned for small groups of eight 
with two counselors for each group. The groups met for two hours each 
session with two sessions each week for a period of two months. The coun- 
seling time was considered as an alternate to normal work time. They 
were paid as they would be during work. There were five specified 
counseling models as the experimental groups and two types of groups 
for experimental control. The groups were assembled on the basis of 
travel time in the case of the Phoenix out of school population and early or 
late dismissal time in the case of Albuquerque in-school population. Each 
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group included both males and females. In Phoenix, the ratio was five females 
to three males. In Albuquerque, the ratio was five males to three females. 

Groups were then assigned intact to one of seven groups within the cluster, 
with counselor teams assigned to a cluster by a flip of the coin. 

Enrollees were pre and post tested. The generalized goals were: 
expanded perception, communication skill improvement, attitude change, 
and changes in socially relevant behavior. The criterion instruments were two 
standardized scales, several non-standardized questionnaires and behavioral j 

reports by NYC programs and juvenile courts. j 

Comparisons were made between experimental and control groups using j 

analysis of variance techniques. Descriptions of the session by session pro- 
cess for each model were made through ratings of behavior as noted from 
scoring the audio tape recordings of the counseling sessions. The estimates j 

for socially relevant behavior change were made by comparing data obtained j 

from NYC and juvenile court records for a period of two months prior to j 

counseling and for the two month counseling period. Counselors' evaluative 
impressions of the various models were obtained from attitude scales and 
diaries recorded after each session. 

I 

THE POPULATIONS j 



The Research samples were taken from two cities and four population 
clusters, each representing a counseling site. Seven groups were selected 
and randomed to models for each cluster -population. There were five coun- 
seling groups, one for each model, and two control groups, one working on 
self instruction materials in a group setting, and the other with no treatment 

The cities were Phoenix, Arizona and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Clusters in Phoenix were established by geographic population areas out of 
southern and northern portions of the "inner city". Clusters in Albuquerque 
were established on the basis of early and late school dismissals. Their 
designations had been made by school and NYC officials for the enrollees. 
The categories were based upon work time assignments. Total enrollees 
were equally distributed between categories. 



ERIC 



The Nieghborhood Youth Corps enrollees in Phoenix were public school 
drop-outs. In Albuquerque, they were in-school enrollees who were on the 
job ten hours per week. A total sample of 243 included 112 from Albuquerque, 
and 131 from Phoenix. There were 19 replacements for enrollees who drop- 
ped out during the first four weeks of the study. 



The counselors in Phoenix were members of the research project staff. 
Having helped to determine the models and model procedures, they were 
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tho roughly and extendedly trained in their use. The Albuquerque counselors 
were selected, upon administrative recommendation, from those who were 
seasoned and experience school counselors and who have volunteered for 
the research. Albuquerque counselors were intensively trained for a period 
of three weeks. 

The samples and treatment differed in these ways between cities. While { 

treatment was equivalent in all other respects, the data were collected and 
treated separately. j 

The Phoenix treatment groups were stratified by sex and driving time j 

distance from two established counseling sites. Eight enrollees, five females, j 

three males, were selected in terms of availability to the driving run. Seven j 

groups of eight were thus established for each of two counseling sites. The j 

seven groups were then randomized to counseling models and controls with a 
coin flip determining which of the two counselor teams would handle a parti- 
cular cluster of groups. j 

Administrative difficulties necessitated that the non-treatment control 
group for one of the clusters include five enrollees who were full-time in j 

attending MDTA training as nurses' aides. The other seven control groups, 
however, followed the randomizing process. j 

J 

The Albuquerque samples were selected on the basis of early school 
dismissal and late school dismissal. From the population of early school 
dismissals, three girls and five boys were randomly assigned to each model 
and each control group with the same procedure followed for the late school j 

school dismissals. A flip of the coin then determined which counselor team 
would work with each cluster. The above -described procedure produced 
seven groups of eight enrollees in each of the two strata in Phoenix and 
Albuquerque. j 

TREATMENT CONTROL j 

j 

There were five counseling models. Each of the models were assigned 
to one of the groups in each cluster, leaving two of the seven groups unassign- 
ed. One of these two remaining groups from each stratum was utilized as >: 

Counseling Control I where an adult monitor was assigned to meet with this j 

group with the same frequency and duration as the counseling groups. During ; 

these meetings the enrollees were engaged in self-instruction using materials 
in reading and arithmetic. (See Appendix 1 . ) The remaining group of the 
seven in each cluster was considered to be Control II. This group was pre 
and post tested, but did not meet for either counseling or self-instruction. 

© ; 

Counseling was scheduled to continue concurrently in each group for j 

eight weeks. The first 2-1/2 days of the first week and the last 2-1/2 days j 
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of the eighth week and the last 2-1/2 days of the eight week were scheduled as 
pre and post testing periods. 

Each treatment group met twice each week for two hours each session. 
Each counselor team worked with each of the five counseling models working 
with one group in the morning and a second group in the afternoon for each 
of five days during the week throughout the eight week period. The following 
diagram shows the schedule. The numbers in the diagram designate one of 
the five counseling models. 





Counselors 1 


A.M, 


Phoenix 




P.M, 




Counselors 2 


A.M, 






P.M 




Counselors 3 


A.M 


Albuquerque 


Counselors 4 


P.M 

A.M 






P.M 



Mon. 

1 

3 
2 

4 

3 

5 

4 
1 



Tues. 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 
1 

5 
2 



Wed. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 



Thurs. 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 
1 

5 
2 



Fri. 

3 
5 

4 
1 

5 
2 
1 
2 



Counselors were responsible for the conduct of the session. He opened 
each session giving the general task and maintained the integrity of the model. 
The co-counselor was responsible for using the appropriate model technique, 
but whenever in doubt followed the counselors lead. The co -counselor was 
responsible for the individaul marginal interviews with members who requested 

it. - * 

Four methods were utilized in order to assume the consistency and 
integrity of the various treatment models. 




PRE -TRAINING EXPERIENCE: This was both didactic and experien- 

tial. There were lecture -discussion periods, tape analysis sessions with 
frequency counts and descriptions of target input, and personal specification 
papers prepared by each counselor for his own pre -practice and establishment 
of model input style. Role playing was a major part of the pre -training. 

Each counselor team developed short exercises for daily use where tasking, 
selective responding, and modeling were practiced with one counselor giving 
the stimuli and the other a practical response. 



Each counselor team role played each model several times with other 
counselor teams playing the role of enrollees. Each session was then followed 
by a critique and feedback period from the role playing members. Generally 
they were in sequences of 30 minute role playing and 30 minutes of feedback. 
Following this experience, graduate student groups and MDTA groups were 
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solicited for practice under video tape. For this practice, the University 
Counseling Center and Phoenix Employment Opportunity Center were used. 

IN-SERVICE MEETINGS: Twice weekly meetings were held with each 
counselor team. These were brief with every attempt to meet immediately 
following a session. The meeting times were planned to rotate through the 
five models. A project member was assigned as supervisor. It was his 
function to assist the teams in maintaining and improving their response 
repertoire. 

THE WEEKLY EVENING DISCUSSION: Since the populations were 
divided between two cities, there were two counseling teams in residence 
in each city. The weekly discussions were thus planned in each city with two 
teams each. The purpose of the meeting was to allow counselor ventilating, 
exchange feedback, and allow a monitoring for positive and negative concerns. 

DATA COLLECTION 

Six variables were defined: 1) enrollee attitude, 2) work supervisor 

attitude toward the enrollee, 3) member -to -member responding, 4) self- 
concept, 5) manifest anxiety, and 6) expanded perception about authority, work, 
and self. A second goal was "Hawthorne" effect to enrollees, total program. 

A third goal was description of counselor and member behaviors across 
time segments and progressive sessions of the various groups. 

Counselor behaviors were observed for quantity and kind of counseling 
input during the sessions: task prescription, modeling, selective responding, 
off -target, "uh-huh, " and "other" statements. Members were observed for 
Quantity of: Desired Behavior, "other" and positive -negative -neutral, member- 
to-member responding. (See Appendix 6. ) Directly following each session 
counselors were asked to evaluate the model. (See Appendix 7.) The counselors 
and co-counselors ratings were than compared for the various models. 

CHANGE FOLLOWING COUNSELING: Pre and post tests were adminis- 
tered for all treatment and control groups at the beginning and conclusion of 
the two month counseling period. The testing consisted of the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale, the IPAT Manifest Anxiety Scale, the tape recorded Expanded 
Perception test, (see Appendix 2), the sixteen point Attitude Scale, (Appendix 3), 
the Interaction appraisal of Member-to-Member direct responding (Appendix 6), 
and the content-style group of the Hill Interaction Matrix (Appendix 8). 

There were standardized procedures for pre and post testing. The 
counselor’s statements to the group were as follows: 
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1. Introduces self and co-counselor. 

2. Tells of meeting times and dates and distributes 3x5 cards which 
give the counseling schedule. 

3. Asks about transportation- -does anyone have trouble here? 

4. Co-counselor discusses this with them until solution is acheived. 

5. Counseling is considered normal work time for which they will 
receive $2. 50 for each session. Broad statement on counseling 

as inter group talkr. This is in part a research project designed to 
make improvements in the NYC program. Tape recordings are 
confidential and no names are connected to any statements. 

6. Discuss the procedures for this session: 

(a) testing 

(b) counseling 

7. Ask if there are any questions. 

8. Distribute the Attitude Questionnaire, the Anxiety Scale (IPAT), 
and Tennessee Self Concept Test. 

9. Collect the tests and make introductory task explanation: 
"Everybody has got his own ideas about what counseling is, 
talk about what you think counseling is. " (During this pre-test 
period, there should be minimal counselor interaction. He 
should maintain as neutral a posture as possible. Begin by 
requesting that the clients introduce themselves.) 

Concluding statement: At the conclusion of the period and at 
least 60 minutes later, the counselor terminates the session. 

"Our time is up, our next session is . Before you 

leave today, we would like you to listen to a brief statement on 
tape recorder, and talk into it. " 

10. Individual administration of the "Expanded Perception" test. 

Post testing - Session 16 - Includes Items 6-10. 



CHANGE DURING AND WITHIN COUNSELING: Enrollee verbal behaviors 
were observed during three 20 minute time segments within each session and 
across progressive sessions for quantity of Desired Behavior, "Other" state- 
ments and member-to-member responding of positive, negative and neutral 
valance. All counseling sessions were tape recorded. One half of each two 
hour recorded session was monitored and scored by five graduate students who 
were trained with an established reliability. The tape recordings were scored 
in terms of 1) the frequency of occurences of six different aspects of counselor 
input, and 2) five different types of group member response. 



CHANGE ASSOCIATED WITH COUNSELING: Enrollees from the total 
NYC program were observed for a period of time equal to, but prior to, 
counseling and then compared with the behaviors observed during the counsel- 
ing period. The data were obtained from NYC payroll records, monthly reports 
and from juvenile court records. The behaviors were: terminations and 
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reason job and school absences, number of enrollees expressing interest and 
entering educational or supportive skill programs, and the number of enrollees 
arrested by the police or referred to juvenile court. 



STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY 



The level of significance established for statistical rejection of the Null 
Hypothesis or acceptance of chance probability was set at the .25 level. While 
this was a departure from the more traditional . 01 and . 05 levels of significance, 
the wider confidence limits seemed more appropriate because of the exploratory 
nature of the research. There is a paucity of research in this area with few 
definitive leads to pursue. The risks of identifying differences due to chance 
seem less than the risk of remaining dysfunctional by ignoring real differences 
and considering them as chance. We felt the need to begin, and we were looking 

for some leads. 



PRE AND POST TESTING: Data from all objective instruments were 
collected according to site and model. Each subject's scores were then punched 
into IBM cards, along with selected biographical data and attendance. Statisti- 
cal analyses were run on the CDC 3400 computer. One way analysis of co- 
variance was run on all objective data for subjects who had completed pre an 
post testing. In all these cases, analysis was of the post test score, with pre 
test score as the co-variate. For instruments administered only once, such 
as the Teacher Rating Scale, and Work Supervisor Rating Scale, a one-way 
analysis of variance was used. Since subjects were randomly assigned to 
treatments, analysis of variance of post test scores seemed to be appropriate. 
However, it was decided to utilize analysis of co-variance as a control 
against any possible biasing of subject assignment through the influence of 
logistics, drop-outs, uncollectable data, etc. Comparison of the ANOVA and 
ANACOVA results demonstrated this was probably not a critical concern, 
since the obtained F ratios were very similar. 



SESSION BY SESSION RATINGS: Raters were trained for two weeks on 
procedures for evaluation of tapes of the counseling sessions. Scales were 
developed to assist in this rating procedure which consisted of making fre- 
quency counts of thirteen different indices of counselor and group member 

behaviors (see Appendix 6). 

Rater reliability was tested prior to the actual production of session 
data through intra class correlation for realibility ratings. Obtained 
coefficients ranged from . 87 to . 97, indicating an acceptable degree of intra 

rater agreement on each model. 

The completed session ratings were then punched into IBM cards along 
with counselor and co-counselor ratings of the same session. Statistical 
analyses, including product -moment correlation and one-way analysis of 
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variance, were than performed using the CDC 3400 computer. 

BEHAVIORAL DATA: Behavioral data consisted of frequency counts of 

the various kinds of court referrals, school discipline referrals, school 
attendance, job attendance, and terminations for all subjects in the NYC pro- 
grams at the two sites, and for all subjects by models. In most cases, 
these data were tabled and presented for inspection. Where sufficient n . per- 
mitted, statistical tests were run using non-parametric analyses of Chi- 
square and median tests. 

HILL DATA: The HIM has two dimensions. The first dimension con- 
cerns itself with what the group talks about. Four content areas are specified: 
topic, group, personal, and relationship. A topic response refers to talk of 
topics, e. g. , current events which are external to the group, whereas talk of 
group itself. Personal talk is talk about the members themselves with amem- 
ber assuming topic person status, and relationship talk is "here and now" 
talk of members' relationship with or reactions to each other. 

The second dimension of the HIM is composed of five work categories: 
Responsive, Conventional, Assertive, Speculative, and Confrontive. Assertive 
is characterized by social protest and assertive or acting-out behavior on the 
part of the member. In the Speculative category, group members are said to 
play the "therapeutic game," and the use of speculative or exploratory be- 
havior is evidenced. Whereas, on the Confrontive level, there is real 
involvement or impact, and members often take risks. 

In the present study, the HIM-G was utilized as a means of ascertaining 
interaction in the various group models for progressive sessions 2, 6, 10, 
and 15. The 72-item HIM-G rating scale was rated by two judges trained and 
certified at the Youth Studies Center at Los Angeles. Twenty minute seg- 
ments from all groups of sessions (2, 6, 10, 15) were rated. The segments 
consisted of the first, middle, and last twenty minutes of a two hour taped 
session. The scale took approximately twenty minutes to complete, and it 
was rated by the judge at the completion of listening to the session. 

The data generated by an analysis of the Hill Interaction Matrix was 
subjected to trend analysis to ascertain if there were any differences in the 
degree and depth of interaction within the various models over time. 

RELIABILITY OF PROJECT DEVISED QUESTIONNAIRES: To help 
meet the dearth of appropriate criterion instruments, several attitude 
questionnaires were developed by the project researchers. The reliability of 
these instruments were tested with fifteen original respondents who were 
randomly identified from the Albuquerque population and asked to respond a 
second time to each instrument. Test-retest reliability coefficients were 
calculated and are reported in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 



TEST -RETEST RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF 
PROJECT DEVISED QUESTIONNAIRES (N=15) 







Test-retest Reliability 




Instrument 




Coefficient 


■ 


EnroIIee Attitude Questionnaire 


.93 

.78 


(all of 16 items) 
(any one item) 




Supervisor Attitude Questionnaire 


. 85 


(sum of 8 items) 




Teacher Attitude Questionnaire 


. 86 


(sum of 10 items) 





FACTOR ANALYSIS OF EXPANDED PERCEPTION TEST (EPT): It 

... j..s?.VvL » h.v. ..™ ~~~ <*-■ 

were able to increase their perceptions toward the areas of authority, 
and self- areas which were of crucial importance in terms of counseling 

goals. To establish construct validity, a principal com P°“ e £" 
lost test EPT responses in all areas was performed on the test. Ven 
rotation was utilized on all values greater than unity, resulting in three^ 
factors which accounted for 79 per cent of the total variance. The variables 
which went into the factor analysis are presented m Table Z. 
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TABLE 2 



EXPANDED PERCEPTION TEST CATEGORIES 
ENTERING INTO FACTOR ANALYSIS (POST TEST) 



1 . 


Authority Words 


Total frequency 


2. 


Authority Words 


Positive frequency 


3. 


Authority Words 


Negative frequency 


4. 


Authority Words 


Verbs and adverbs frequency 


5. 


Authority Words 


Nouns and adjectives frequency 


6 . 


Authority Words 


Neutral frequency 


7. 


Work Words 


Total frequency 


8. 


Work Words 


Postive frequency 


9. 


Work Words 


Negative frequency 


10. 


Work Words 


Verbs and adverbs frequency 


11. 


Work Words 


Nouns and adjectives frequency 


12. 


Work Words 


Neutral frequency 


13. 


Self Words 


Total frequency 


14. 


Self Words 


Positive frequency 


15. 


Self Words 


Negative frequency 


16. 


Self Words 


Verbs and adverbs frequency 


17. 


Self Words 


Nouns and adjectives frequency 


18. 


Self Words 


Neutral frequency 



Authority words were given in response to three word clusters: 



1. Social Worker-teacher-counselor 

2. Policeman-probate officer -judge 

3. Employer-boss -foreman 



Work words were given in response to the three word clusters: 



1. 

2 . 

3. 



Job -duty -pay 

Pay - s al a ry - inc ome 

Ability - skill - talent 



Self words were given in response to the three word clusters: 



1. Body-phsique -appearance 

2. Me- -I- -myself 

3. Thoughts -ideas -fantasies 
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sents factor loadings over . 45 for the above variables. The 
labeled according to the judgments of the researcher as to their 



TABLE 3 



ROTATED FACTORS AND FACTOR LOADINGS, 
EXPANDED PERCEPTION TEST 



Factor I - Activity (26. 35%) 

. 89 Verbs and adverbs (self) 

. 82 Verbs and adverbs (work) 

. 78 Negative ( self) 

.75 Negative (work) 

. 67 Positive (self) 

. 57 Total (self) 

. 55 Positive (work) 

. 54 Total (work) 

. 47 Verbs and adverbs (authority) 

Factor 2 - Neutral (26. 77%) 

. 93 Neutral (work) 

. 93 Neutral (authority) 

. 89 Neutral (self) 

. 66 Nouns and adjectives (authority) 

. 65 Nouns and adjectives (self) 

. 64 Nouns and adjectives (work) 

. 57 Total (self) 

. 56 Total (work) 

. 50 Total (authority) 

Factor 3 - Authority (26.74%) 

. 84 Positive (authority) 

. 80 Total (authority) 

.73 Positive (work) 

. 69 Nouns and adjectives (authority) 
. 67 Negative (authority) 

. 60 Verbs and adverbs (authority) 

. 58 Nouns and adjectives (work) 

. 57 Total (work) 

. 52 Positive (self) 
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These results make it apparent that counselees' responses tended to 
cluster in a somewhat consistent pattern, albeit not one that would have been 
suggested by the original trichotomy. Work and Self words tended to cluster 
on 8 Factor 1, while Authority words had a clear tendency to be relate 
Factor 3 There also seems to be little differentiation between frequency of 
positive and negative words elicited; however, neutral words seem to cluster 

quite nicely. 

Taken in toto , the present analysis may be interpreted as offering sup- 
port for the Work-Self dimensions, the Authority dimension, neutral words, 
positive -negative words, and an active -passive dichotomy as exemplified by 
verbs -nouns, with spoken verbs indicating active tendency and spoken nouns 
indicating passive tendency. Comparisons between groups were then ma , 
bearing these results in mind. 

Finally, in order to get an estimate of the reliability of the EPT. an 
identical principal components analysis was done on the pre-test data, 
factors were extracted which were very similar to the preceding three 
makeup, accounting for 75. 6 per cent of the variance m the responses. These 
data were used as evidence for the reliability of the EPT, giving rise to a 
greater degree of confidence in the results obtained in comparisons of 

experimental groups. 



SUMMARY 

Enrollee characteristics were appraised by a review of the literature^ 
and visits with enrollees from selected programs. The characteristics 
been described as including psychological problems of: coping w * th a " t ^° r1 ^’ 

lack of communication skill, a vascillation between pessimism and 
and a struggle between environmental Independence and Psychological Depen- 
dence. No one characteristic seems totally at fault, rather it is a quan i y 
that persists. The characteristics exist in affluence as we 1, ut are ess 
overwhelming and usually one at a time. 

Current counseling procedures have been described as moving toward 
definitive models for intervention. The intervention methods have derived 
from behavioral and existential psychology and developed into four asic 
procedures described as: task prescription, selective responding, mod g 
and "other-rapport' 1 statements. The four procedures were then used as the 
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common methods for the models. 

The dimensions of five group counseling models were discussed as: 

Desired Behavior, Intermediate Behaviors, Focus and Counselor Methods. 

Each model encompassed a particular Desired Behavior which was assumed : 

to have favorable effects upon enrollee social behavior outside of counseling 
and improve his employability. 

The models were: Problem Identification, I ntrap ersonal, In terp ersonal, 
Perceptual Modification and Relationship. The Counselor Methods were dis- 
cussed as Task Prescriptions, Selective Responding and Modeling and examples ' 

were given of the various statements as they occurred from the counseling. j 

i 

The goals for the study were recommendations for NYC Counseling and j 

the defining of new variables for further research. The goals for counseling j 

were: 1) evaluation of counseled enrollee behavior and behavior of enrollees | 

from the total program, 2) descriptions of the various models in process, 
and 3) attitude and evaluations of the models by counselors. The expected 
outcomes for each model were: expanded perception, member-to-member j 

responding, attitude and the generalizing of these outcomes to social j 

(employability) behaviors external to counseling. 

The research design was multiple treatment and control with pre and j 

post testing. The populations were obtained from two NYC programs in two 
cities. Two sample clusters were formed for each city with five models and 
two control groups formed with eight (male and female) enrollees for each 
group selected on the basis of geographical location. The groups were then 
randomed to models and controls. Each counselor team, a professional and j 

para -professional was assigned to a sample cluster and worked with each j 

experimental group for two hour sessions twice weekly for a two month period. 

The level of confidence for rejection of the Null Hypothesis was set at 
the . 25 level. One way analysis of co -variance was used for all objective 
data with the pre test as the co-variate. Session by session scoring of verbal 
content during counseling was treated through correlation and analysis of 
variance. Behavioral data was tabled with nonparametric analysis. Trend 
analysis was used for the HIM -G. 
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PART III 



RESEARCH FINDINGS 



Potential changes in enrollee behavior was appraised in two ways. 

First a testing period was established immediately prior to counseling an 
immediately following the last counseling session. Various tests and obser- 
vTons were used to gain the data and pre- and post comparisons were made 
for each indicator variables. Second, knowing how counseling often sp 
over" to peers who are not directly effected and the potential for Hawthorne 
°f fec t overt behaviors were appraised for the total population. A period of 
two months prior to counseling and the two month period during counseling 
Tare compared. There were two purposes for this later analysis. We wanted 
to see whether an on-going group counseling program would be supportive 
certain on-going behaviors not otherwise apparent, and also, whether the 
Hawthorne Effect would be apparent with gains "spilling over to the tota 

program. 

Enrollee change is reported in two parts: (1) Change that follows 

counseling, and (2) Change associated with counseling. 
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CHANGES THAT FOLLOW COUNSELING 
|Pre- and Post Testing) 

The data indicating changes following group c0un3eUng * it ^f n e da ^°^d 
* a frnm two standardized questionnaires, five non-standar 
were generated from two stands ’ and a scor ing of member to 

scales, a tabulation of academic grade averages a«_ ^ post S interaction 

member direct respon ing "* g observed for each model with compari- 
period. Changes m these data were obserVe The twQ citie8 are 

son made between other m^e s and^ontrol groups. . The 

reported ^ately » self concept, attitude toward enrollee, 

ai "“ - 

s ponding. 

IPAT ANXIETY AND TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT 

IP "‘ 

tation, however, the data could be considered as potential indicat 

At BUQUERQUE: Table 4 presents the results of the analyses of co- 

, the five counseling models and the two control groups on the 
SIT Anxiety Seal, and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
Adjusted means and standard error of means, as well a 
included in the table. 
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TABLE 4 



ALBUQUERQUE 

IPAT ANXIETY - TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT 



Analysis ANACOVA 

IPAT Anx. 
Scale 


ANACOVA 
TSC Sc. 
Score 


ANACOVA 
TSC Total 
P Score 


ANACOVA 
TSC Total 
V Score 


Model 










Control I 
x (adjusted) 
sd (sem) 


32. 17 
2.22 


30. 67 
1. 33 


33. 64 
.78 


41.45 

3.79 


Control II 
x (adjusted) 
sd (sem) 


33.03 
2. 13 


31. 38 
1.29 


31. 52 
.76 


36. 19 
3. 59 


Interpersonal 
x (adjusted) 
sd (sem) 


33. 14 
2. 35 


32. 61 
1. 39 


31.97 

.81 


45. 38 
3.84 


Intrapersonal 
s (adjusted) 
sd (sem) 


33. 62 
2. 20 


32.45 
1. 33 


33.09 
. 80 


41.73 

3.71 


Perc. Mod'n. 
x (adjusted) 
sd (sem) 


33. 34 
2.21 


31.45 
1. 32 


32.23 

.79 


43. 35 
3.71 


Problem I. D. 
x (adjusted) 
sd (sem) 


35. 80 
2. 15 


30. 16 
1.28 


33. 14 
.76 


36.65 
3. 59 


Relationship 
x (adjusted) 
sd (sem) 


31.05 
2. 14 


33.06 

1.29 


33. 14 
.77 


51.82 

3.60 


F ratio 


.46 


.67 


.99 


2. 19 


Probability 


n. s. 


n. s. 


n. s. 


< .10 
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The V score of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale was significant at 
the . 10 level. It should be noted however that all of the treatment groups a 
well within the standardized "normal" range as printed in the test manual. 

The total V score represents the amount of variability existent in the Question- 
naire. High scores (those well above the norm 49. 53) would indicate the 
person has little unity or integration of personality, but rather tends to depar - 
mentalize certain areas of self quite apart from the remainder of self. Well- 
integrated people generally score below the mean. " Problem Identification and 
non-treatment control groups scored lowest. The Relationship model did 
evidence a somewhat higher adjusted mean (51. 82). but the standard error of 
the mean was within the acceptable range. 

PHOENIX: A similar analysis of co-variance for the results of the 
IPAT Anxiety Scale and the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale were performed 
for the data from the Phoenix site. In order to compensate for absences, 
a separate analysis of the questionnaires was performed for all «rota 
who attended nine or more counseling sessions. The results of y 

are presented in Table 5 . 
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An examination of the results of the IPAT Anxiety Scale shows that 
when the data for those enrollees that attended less than nine sessions were 
excluded, significance was reached at the . 25 level. The finding also shows 
that the Perceptual Modification and the Control Group I evidenced the least 
amount of anxiety. The Problem Identification Model evidenced an increase 
in anxiety. 

The total V score of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale results were 
significant beyond the • 01 level. The highest V scores were received by 
Control Group II followed by the Problem Identification counseling groups. 
The lowest scores were received by the Interpersonal Counseling groups and 
Control Group I. The analysis of co-variance using all Phoenix enrollee 
scores showed similar trends. 
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DISCUSSION: The results of the IPAT Anxiety Scale, on first inspection, 
suggested that there was no difference experienced by any of the seven groups. 
However, when the data from the Phoenix site excluded those enrollees who 
attended less than nine sessions, a paittern presents itself. This pattern would 
argue that some of the models generated measurable increase in general anxiety. 
This was particularly true for the Problem Identification model, and to some 
extent in the Intrapersonal and Relationship models. While this would, on the 
surface, appear to be an undesirable finding, closer examination would suggest 
this was, in fact, both desirable and explainable. The Problem Identification 
model places heavy emphasis upon a person in a group, not only identifying 
the source of anxiety or feeling that he might have, but then directly engaging 
in role-playing this particular person or incident which was emotionally pro- 
voking. To a lesser extent, Intrapersonal and Relationship models also de- 
manded more expression of direct feeling to other people in the group. They 
are more, in this sense, internally oriented. A desirable and logical finding 
in this case would be that anxiety would be increased. To the extent that 
one's anxiety is increased, one might conclude that these people are becoming 
more motivated to act upon the environment in which they live. The scores 
remained within the "normal" range. 

The results of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale are more difficult to 
interpret. The significant difference on the V score suggests that more 
variability and responses was evidence for the Intrapersonal model. Probably 
the safest conclusion that can be drawn from this finding is that these groups 
were in the process of changing their formulated view of themselves. Inter- 
estingly enough, this interpretation receives some support from the very low 
scores received by the Interpersonal model in which the enrollees focus almost 
exclusive attention upon environmental expectations of themselves. The 
control Group I, which did not have a great deal of interpersonal interaction, 
also received a low V score. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD ENROLLEE 

ALBUQUERQUE: The questionnaire completed by the teacher consisted 
of two parts. The first (Teacher #1) solicited judgments of the teacher on 
changes tho enrollee manifested regarding attitude toward school work. This 
ranged from study habits to general enthusiasm for the school program. The 
second half of the questionnaire (Teacher #2) asked teachers to make judgments 
as to whether they saw the NYC group counseling project having impact upon 
the school work of fu» particular enrollee in question. Each questionnaire con- 
sisted of five items and had a Likert-type scale, running from one to five, 
with one being a ncjgative evaluation and five being the highest positive evalua- 
tion. The five items were summed and analyzed separately. The teachers 
were also asked to report academic grades earned by the enrollees in their 
particular class prior to counseling. They were also asked to estimate the 
grades the enrollees would receive at the next grading period, which would 
be after the counseling treatment. 

The work supervisors of the enrollees also completed a questionnaire 
before and following the group counseling. The questionnaire consisted of 
four questions regarding enrollees* attitude toward the NYC program and 
the people involved in it, and four questions regarding the enrollees' work 
behavior and relationship with NYC participants. All data from this question- 
naire were summed with the high scores indicating a negative evaluation, low 
scores indicating a positive evaluation. 

Results of the questionnaire evaluations of the teachers and work super- 
visors are presented in Table 6^ 
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TABLE 6 



ALBUQUERQUE 



TEACHER AND WORK - SUPERVISOR QUESTIONNAIRES 



Analysis 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


teacher 


teacher 


grade 


grade 


total of 8 




#1* 


#2* 


pre* 


post* 


sfupervis^ Q. ** 


Model 












Control I 








2. 00 


13. 78 


x 


3. 54 


3.48 


1.72 


sd 


.47 


.44 


.78 


. 82 


6. 57 


Control II 










12. 57 


x 


3. 52 


3. 38 


1. 78 


2.20 


sd 


.41 


. 36 


.83 


1. 03 


4. 61 


Inte rpersonal 




2. 12 


2. 00 


15.00 


x 


3. 14 


3. 06 


sd 


. 30 


.40 


1. 13 


. 76 


6.26 


Intrapersonal 
v 3. 60 


3. 53 


2.20 


2.40 


19. 33 


sd 


.44 


.43 


.79 


.97 


9. 69 


Perc. Mod*n. 








13. 87 


x 


3.27 


3. 38 


2. 12 


1. 89 


sd 


.24 


. 30 


.99 


.78 


5. 51 


Problem I. 


D. 








12. 30 


x 


3. 68 


3. 33 


1. 92 


2. 17 


sd 


. 37 


. 50 


. 67 


.72 


4.03 


Relationship 






1. 80 


11. 60 


x 


3. 35 


3.21 


1. 55 


sd 


. 33 


. 32 


. 53 


. 63 


5. 15 


F ratio 


2. 54 


1. 52 


.80 


. 61 


1. 56 


Probability ^.05 


<.25 


n. s. 


n. s. 


< .25 




j 



'i 
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Inspection of teacher ratings of attitude changes (Teacher #1) reveals 
that the enrollees in the Intrapersonal and Problem Identification models were 
rated more favorably than either control group. This difference reached t e 

. 05 level of confidence. 



Results of questionnaire (Teacher #2) show the Intrapersonal model 
more favorable than controls, but shows a reverse trend for the Problem 

Identification model. 



One 



Results of the analysis of variance of grades received prior to the 
group counseling, and following group counseling, remain inconclusive 
may note, however, that the grades received by the enrollees 
counseling increased for all groups except the InterpersonalandPercepml 
Modification model. These two model groups also received the lowest teac 
ing ratings. Inasmuch as the post counseling grades were estimations, it 
could be theorized that the teachers' attitudes toward the enrollees affected 
the grades they expected to give them. 



An inspection of the mean ratings given by work supervisors suggests 
that the Interpersonal and Intrapersonal received a somewhat more negative 
evaluation than the other three models. (The higher the mean rating, the 
more negative the evaluation). The Relationship model was most favorable 
and Problem Identification also positive. 



PHOENIX: A form of the same questionnaire was given to the work 
superviosrs of the Phoenix enrollees. Results of the supervisor s question- 

naire are presented in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7 



PHOENIX 

WORK-SUPERVISOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



Analysis 



Model 



Control I 
x 
sd 



Control II 
x 
sd 



Interpersonal 

x 

sd 



Intrapersonal 

x 

sd 



Perc. Mod'n. 



x 

sd 



Problem I. D. 



x 

sd 



Relationship 



x 

sd 



F ratio 
Probability 



ANOVA 

Supervisor Questionnaire 
Total of 8 Responses 



16.43 

8. 20 



18. 00 
8. 85 



10. 50 
2. 82 



12 . 11 

4. 88 



17.20 

6,42 



13. 09 
5.46 



14. 00 
6. 18 



1 





- . — 





An inspection of Table 7 suggests that with only one exception, enrollees 
who were in counseling treatment were regarded more positively by their work 
supervisors. The Interpersonal and Intrapersonal counseling models received 
the most positive ratings, while the non-treatment Control Group II and the 
Perceptual Modification model received the least favorable supervisor ratings. 

DISCUSSION 

Attitudes toward enrolles held by teachers and work supervisors were 
more favorable following counseling. It was less clear however, which model 
appeared as most effective in this regard. For teachers rating of enrollee 
attitude toward school, Intrapersonal emerged more favorable. For work 
supervisors, it was Relationship in Albuquerque and Interpersonal for 
Phoenix. 

ENROLLEE ATTITUDES 

The Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire consisted of sixteen items des- 
cribing various phases of the NYC program and general attitudes toward 
work and authority. A Likert-type scale, ranging from one to five, served 
as the rating scale, with a rating of one indicating a dislike and a rating of 
five indicating the highest positive. 

ALBUQUERQUE: The analysis of co-variance of the 16 item attitude 
questionnaire results, along with adjusted means and standard errors, for 
the Albuquerque site is presented in Table 8. 
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TABLE 8 



ALBUQUERQUE BY MODEL 
ENROLLEE ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE (EAQ) 



CONTROL CONTROL INTER- INTRA- PER'L PROBLEM RELA- 
I II PER'L. PER'L. MODIF'N. I. D. TION'P, 



EAQ #1 

'NYC Program' 
x (adj. ) 4. 62 

sem . 14 

f ratio . 79 

prob. n. s. 



4.41 
. 14 



EAQ #2 

'Job Supervisor' 
x 4. 28 

sem . 22 

f ratio 1. 14 

prob. n. s. 



4. 15 

.21 



EAQ #3 

'NYC Coordinator' 
x 4. 31 

sem . 16 

f ratio . 71 

prob. n. s. 



4. 13 
. 15 



EAQ #4 

' Job I Am Doing' 
x 4. 26 

sem . 21 

f ratio . 76 

prob. n. s. 



3. 77 
. 20 



EAQ #5 

'What I Am Learning' 
x 3. 73 3. 64 

sem .27 .26 

f ratio 1.01 

prob. n. s. 



4.47 
. 15 



4. 33 
. 23 



4. 52 
. 16 



3. 98 
. 22 



3. 85 
.27 



4. 39 
. 14 



3.85 

.22 



4.48 
. 15 



4.00 

.21 



4.06 

.27 



4. 73 
. 14 



4.22 

.22 



4. 30 
. 15 



4.20 

.21 



4. 35 
.27 



4.48 
. 14 



4. 53 

.21 



4. 36 
. 15 



4. 10 

.20 



4. 10 
.25 



4. 44 
. 14 



3.93 

.21 



4. 33 
. 15 



4.27 
. 20 



4. 24 

.26 



1 
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TABLE 8 

. icont.J- . 



CONTROL CONTROL INTER- INTRA- 
! n PE R'L. PER*N. 



PER'L PROBLEM RELA- 
MODIF'N. I- D. TION'P. 



EAQ #6 

'People I Work With' 
x 4. 44 

sem • 17 

f ratio . 71 

prob. n. s. 



4. 14 
. 17 



EAQ #7 

•People In NYC' 
x 4.49 

sem • 14 

f ratio 1. 16 

prob. n. s. 



4. 22 
. 14 



4.49 
. 18 



4. 57 
. 15 



4. 60 4. 32 

.17 .17 



4.45 4.47 

.14 .14 



4. 34 
.16 



4.72 
. 14 



; 

4 



4. 36 
. 17 



4. 55 
. 14 



t 



EAQ #8 

•Other Kids In NYC' 
x 4.28 

sem . 16 

f ratio 1 . 04 

prob. n. s. 



4.04 
. 15 



EAQ #9 

•Way NYC Cares About 
Me As A Person' 
x 4. 49 4. 17 

sem *1® *17 

f ratio . 84 

prob. n. s. 



EAQ #10 

•Way NYC Helps Me Get Jobs' 
x 4.47 4.10 

sem *18 *17 

f ratio 1. 83 

prob. ^ . 10 



4. 16 
. 16 



4. 56 
. 18 



4. 58 
. 18 



4.28 

.16 



4. 31 
. 18 



4. 59 
. 17 



4. 19 
. 16 



4.20 
. 18 



4. 60 
. 18 



4.47 
. 15 



4.40 
. 17 



4. 44 
.17 



o 

ERIC 



4.45 
. 15 



4. 56 
. 17 



4. 88 
. 17 
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TABLE 8 
(cont. ) 



CONTROL CONTROL 
I II 


INTER - 
PER'L. 


INTRA - 
PER'L. 


PERC'L. 

MOD'N. 


PROBLEM 

IDEN'N. 


RELA- 

TIONS 


EAQ #11 
















'Way NYC Helps Me Learn 












To Talk To Others' 














X 


4.29 


4.28 


4.03 


4. 18 


4. 19 


4. 34 


4.28 


sem 


. 17 


. 18 


. 19 


. 19 


. 19 


. 18 


. 18 


f ratio 


. 31 














prob. 


n. s. 














EAQ #12 
















'The Law And Rules' 














X 


3. 57 


3. 68 


3. 78 


3. 98 


3. 83 


3. 89 


3. 81 


sem 


. 19 


. 17 


. 19 


. 18 


. 18 


. 18 


. 18 


f ratio 


. 53 














prob. 


n. s. 














EAQ #13 
















•To Work Hard And Get Ahead 


i 










x 


4.41 


4.22 


4.43 


4.22 


4.46 


4. 50 


4. 32 


sem 


. 16 


. 15 


. 16 


. 16 


. 16 


. 15 


.15 


f ratio 


. 52 














prob. 


n. s. 














EAQ #14 
















'School Work' 














X 


3.72 


3. 65 


3. 37 


3. 57 


3. 53 


3. 80 


3. 27 


sem 


.24 


.23 


.24 


.23 


.23 


.23 


.23 


f ratio 


. 64 














prob. 


n. s. 














EAQ #15 
















'The Way Others Listen' 












X 


3.93 


3.87 


3. 86 


3. 38 


3.48 


3. 91 


3. 71 


sem 


.21 


.20 


.21 


.21 


.21 


.20 


.20 


f ratio 


1. 13 














prob. 


n. s. 














EAQ #16 
















'Talking To Other People' 












X 


4.25 


4. 14 


4. 00 


4.25 


4. 32 


4. 17 


4. 10 


sem 


. 19 


. 18 


. 19 


. 19 


. 19 


. 18 


. 18 


f ratio 


.30 














prob. 


n. s. 
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An examination of Table 8 shows that only one item (#10) reached 
significance. The statement was: "The way the NCY program helps me 
to 8 get a job. " On this item, all of the counseling models reached a mean 
higher than the controls. The Relationship model was considerably higher 

than all groups. 

Phot nix: Results of the co-variance for the enrollee attitude question- 
naire for Phoenix are presented in Table 9 together with the adjusted means, 
standard error of means, and F ratios. 
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TABLE 9 



PHOENIX BY MODEL 

ENROLLEE ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE (EAQ) 



o 

ERIC 



CONTROL 

I 


CONTROL 

II 


INTER - 
PER'L. 


INTRA- 
PER'L . 


PER'L 

MODIF'N 


PROBLEM 
. I.D. 


RELA- 

TION'! 


The EAQ #1 


NYC x 


3.84 


3.85 


4.27 


4. 65 


4. 66 


4.28 


4.26 


Pro- sd 
gram 

f ratio 
prob. 


. 16 

3.40 
< .01 


. 19 


. 16 


. 17 


. 21 


. 15 


. 16 


The EAQ #2 


Job x 


3. 96 


3. 35 


4. 22 


4. 92 


4.09 


4.21 


4. 19 


Super- sd 
visor 

f ratio 
prob. 


.22 

3.78 
< .01 


.25 


.21 


.22 


.28 


.20 


.22 


The EAQ #3 


NYC x 


4.04 


3. 47 


4. 29 


4.45 


4. 54 


4.01 


4. 19 


Coor- sd 
dina- 

tor { ratio 
prob. 


.24 

1.81 
C .25 


.27 


. 23 


.24 


. 30 


.21 


.23 


The EAQ #4 


Job x 


4. 47 


4.05 


3. 94 


4. 84 


5.01 


4. 57 


4.27 


I sd 

Am 

Doing f ratio 
prob. 


.20 

3.21 
< .01 


.23 


. 20 


.20 


.25 


.19 


.20 


What EAQ #5 


I x 


4.41 


4. 39 


3. 88 


4.46 


5. 05 


4. 16 


4. 07 


Am sd 

Learn- 
. f ratio 


.20 

2.67 


.23 


. 20 


.20 


.25 


.19 


.20 


mg 

prob. 


< .05 
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TABLE 9 
(cont. ) 



CONTROL CONTROL INTER,- INTRA- PERC'L PROBLEM RELA- 
I II PER' L. PER r L. MODIFY, IDEN'N. TION'P . 



The EAQ #6 




People x 
I Work sd 


4. 54 
.23 


With 

f ratio 


1. 86 


prob. 


4. . 10 


The EAQ #7 




People x 
In The sd 


4. 31 
.22 


NYC 

f ratio 


.71 


prob. 


n. s. 



The EAQ #8 
Other x 
Kids sd 
In The 

NYC f ratio 
prob. 



4. 04 
.23 

1. 30 
n. s. 



3.74 

.26 



3.95 

.25 



4. 06 
.25 



4. 31 

.22 



4.26 

.21 



4. 45 

.22 



4.48 

.23 



4.27 

.23 



4.03 

.22 



4. 77 
.29 



4.28 

.28 



4. 59 
.29 



4. 30 

.21 



4. 14 

.20 



4.04 

.20 



3.99 

.22 



I 

! 



3.83 

.21 






3.78 

.22 






The EAQ #9 




Way x 


4.08 


NYC sd 


.24 


Cares 




About fratio 


2. 33 


Me As P rob ‘ 


4 • 05 


A Per- 




son 




The EAQ #10 




Way x 


4.41 


NYC sd 


.23 


Pro- 




gram f ratio 


2.33 


Help? prob. 


< .05 


Me Get 




Jobs 





3. 56 
.27 



3. 81 
.26 



4. 47 
.23 



4. 40 

.22 




4.44 

.23 



4. 57 
. 30 



4.05 

.21 



3.70 

.23 



4. 61 4.73 4.32 3. 87 

.23 .28 .20 .22 
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TABLE 9 
(cont. ) 



CONTROL CONTROL INTER- INTRA- PERC'L PROBLEM RELA- 
X II PER'L, PER'L . MODIF'N. IDEN'N. TION'P. 



Working EAQ #11 

In NYC x 4.13 

Helps sd .23 

Me 

Learn To 

Talk To f ratio . 95 
Other prob. n. s. 

People 
Better 


4.24 

.26 


4. 26 
.22 


4. 31 
.23 


4. 67 
.28 


4.04 

.20 


The 
Law & 
Rules 


EAQ #12 
x 4. 16 

sd . 24 


3. 32 
.28 


4.00 
. 24 


4. 10 
.25 


4.71 
. 31 


3. 68 
.22 


f ratio 2. 48 
prob. . 05 












To 

Work 
Hard & 
Get 
Ahead 


EAQ #13 
x 4.21 

sd .23 

f ratio 2. 84 
prob. < . 05 


3. 82 
.25 


4.27 

.22 


4.71 

.22 


4. 78 
.28 


4. 64 
.20 


School 

Work 


EAQ #14 
x 3. 52 

sd .25 


3. 53 
. 27 


3. 46 
.23 


3. 84 
.24 


3.99 
. 30 


4.06 

.22 




f ratio 1 . 22 
prob. n. s. 












The 

Way 

Other 

People 

Listen 


EAQ #15 
x 3. 88 

sd .25 

f ratio 1 . 77 
prob. < . 25 


2. 86 
.28 


3. 73 
.24 


3. 77 
.25 


3. 96 
. 31 


3. 81 
. 22 


Talking 

To 

Other 

People 


EAQ #16 
x 4.22 

sd . 22 

f ratio . 62 

prob. n. s. 


4. 00 
.25 


3. 80 
.21 


4.22 

.22 


4. 32 
. 27 


4.00 

.20 



3. 88 

.22 






3. 60 
.24 



3. 86 
. 22 



3.41 

.24 



3. 65 
.24 



3.98 
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An examination of Table 9 reveals some clear indications of counseling 
gains for enrollee attitude toward the NYC program in general. Eleven of the 
sixteen questions from the questionnaire were found to be significant at the 
. 25 level or less, with seven of the significant differences having probability 
beyond the . 05 level. In nearly all of the significant differences identified, 
one can readily observe that the non -treatment control group (Control Group 
II) was very nearly the lowest, if not the lowest, on all analyses in terms of 
adjusted means. With the exception of one of the counseling models, the 
treatment control group (Control Group I) also tended to be low. 

These findings give very clear support to the hypotheses that the model 
group counseling did indeed effect the attitude of NYC enrollees. The one 
counseling model which did not compare as favorably with either of the control 
groups, or the other four counseling groups, was the Relationship model. 

These adjusted means appear to be clearly lower than the other groups. The 
two counseling models which tended to have the highest adjusted means of all of 
the eleven significant analyses were the Intrapersonal and Perceptual Modifi- 
cation models. While the differences between these two are slight, the Per- 
ceptual Modification model did appear to provide the best counseling experience 
with regard to changing attitudes more positively to the questionnaire's con- 
cepts. 



An examination of the questions upon which significant adjusted mean 
differences were found reveals some interesting relationships. There was 
an apparent relationship between the question evidencing change and the 
general area of the NYC program and self, i. e. , the NYC program, my job 
supervisor, job I am doing, etc. To a lesser extent, the attitudes changed 
more favorably on questions related to the job the enrollee was doing, the 
people with whom he was working and the general concepts of law, rules and 

hard work. 

Discussion! Probably the safest conclusions to draw from an examina- 
tion of the EAQ is that something on the order of the ’'Hawthorne" effect was 
present. All means were above the three ratings, (mid point on the scale), 
thus indicating a more positive evaluation on all 16 items. The non-treat- 
ment control group (Control Group II) tended to be lower than all other groups 
with regard to questions of attitude toward the NYC program. This suggests 
that, inasmuch as the members of that particular groyp did not get as much 
attention, they did not evaluate the concepts as highly as did Control Group 
I (treatment control) and the other five counseling model groups. It is also 
interesting to note that the ratings regarding general attitudes toward authority, 
work and people nonspecific to the NYC program tended to get lower ratings. 
This was particularly true with regard to item 12 "The Law and Rules", item 
14 "School Work", and item 15 "The Way Other People Listen." These findings 
suggest the overall research project did have a positive effect in terms of 
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attitude evaluation with regard to the specific NYC program, but did not 
appreciably affect concepts not specifically related to the NYC program. 

The obvious conflicting results that existed between the Albuquerque 
and Phoenix counseling clients suggest one of two possible explanations. 

The first possible explanation argues that the Albuquerque counseling group, 
which was exclusively composed of enrollees who were attending school, did 
not change their attitudes toward the NYC program as much by counseling — - - 
because treatment effects were ’’washed out" by their school attendance. 

The on-going experience in school had more impact than the counseling. 

While this is a very safe, and perhaps overly cautious, explanation 
of the differing sites' results, a second explanation appears more promising. 
This explanation argues that intensive counseling for enrollees who are not 
involved in any other socializing experience (school) develops a greater 
positive impact on attitude toward the sponsoring organization, which in this 
case would be the Neighboorhood Youth Corps program. The Phoenix enrollees 
had only the NYC work program and the group counseling treatment as sources 
of institutional influence. Under these circumstances, it seems plausible that 
the Phoenix enrollees would be led to alter their attitudes positively toward the 
NYC program and its inherent values more than their school attending 
Albuquerque counterparts. This is further supported when one notes that a 
portion of the Phoenix non-treatment control were in full time MDTA train- 
ing during the total treatment period. 

It is unclear why the results of supervisor work ratings do not coincide 
with the Enrollee Attitude Questionnaires. The enrollees in the Perceptual 
Modification model received nearly the lowest ratings by their supervisors, 
and yet were rather consistently among the highest in terms of the enrollee' s 
attitudes toward his job supervisor, and the NYC program in general. The 
enrollees in the Interpersonal counseling model, while receiving a rather 
high rating from the work supervisors, did not particularly reflect this 
level of positive attitude on their attitude questionnaire. 

EXPANDED PERCEPTION 

The third indicator of enrollee changes was gained through use of the 
Expanded Perception Test. This instrument was designed to utilize response 
words emitted from the enrollee in the presence of selected stimuli words. 
Three major areas thought to be of critical concern to NYC enrollees are: 
authority, work, and self. In order to assess the expanded perceptions of 
these three major concepts, the enrollees were presented three word clusters 
of three words each which pertained to the three major concepts. 
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Each enrollee was presented a word cluster and then asked to say all 
the words that came to mind related to the word cluster. A word count was 
made of all words mentioned during one minute of response to each word 
cluster. This was done for. each of the three word clusters and for each of 
the three major concepts. Frequency counts were then tallied for the total 
number of words mentioned for all nine clusters (three word clusters X^three 

concept areas), as well a 8 
were made’of a’li words with regard to quality of words mentioned. These 
categories consisted of the number of positive words, negative words, neutral 
words, total words, number of verbs plus adverbs, and number of adjectives 

plus nouns. 

Albuquerque: An analysis of co-variance was performed on total words 
emitted, and also for each major concept. The results of the analyses of 
total words appear in Table 10 together with adjusted means, standard error 

of means, and F ratios. 
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the overall F ratios. Differences were found on the total number of positive 
words and on the total number of verbs. An examination of the frequency 
count of the total number of positive words and verbs does suggest a pattern 
relationship to total number of words given for all word cluster areas. 



The Problem Identification model, the Perceptual Modification model, 
and the Control Group I appear to be consistently the highest in the three areas 
of: total words, positive words, and verbs and adverbs . On total number of 
words, the non-treatment control group (Control Group II) was the lowest. 

On the total number of negative words the Problem Identification adjusted 
mean was the highest, and the Perceptual Modification and Relationship models 
were the lowest, followed by the Control Group II. 



For the total number of neutral words the models were more similar, 
with the exception of the higher Intrapersonal and Interpersonal adjusted 
means. Interpersonal appears considerably higher than any other, and Intra 
personal and Relationship appear considerably lower for total number of 
verbs . For total words and total nouns all groups were higher than the 
non-treatment controls. 

An additional analysis was made for frequency count as pertaining to 
the three major concepts of authority , work , and self. Results of the 
analysis of co -variance for the frequency mean count of responses to 
authority are presented in Table 11. 
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The frequency words associated to authority concepts show that the 
Perceptual Modification, Problem Identification, Interpersonal models and 
Control Group I adjusted means are higher than the others, with Intrapersonal 
and the non-treatment control group (Control Group H) being considerably 

lower. 

Significant differences were found within the adjusted mean ratings 
on positive words associated to authority concepts. The Perceptual 
Modification model was considerably higher than all other models with 
Problem Identification and Control Group I also being higher than the others. 
Much lower than any of the other models on this rating was the Intra- 
personal adjusted mean. The adjusted mean number of words that were 
judged to be negative with respect to authority concepts showed that Problem 
Identification and the Control Group I had the highest frequency. The 
Perceptual Modification model adjusted mean was much lower when 
contrasted with its positive number of words associated with authority , 
suggesting that this particular treatment model was highly effective in 
shaping positive attitudes toward authority concepts. The Interpersonal 
model adjusted mean was considerably higher than any of the others on the 
number of neutral words associated with authority concepts, with the 
Problem Identification model, Control Group II, and Perceptual Modification 
model being considerably lower than any of the other groups. 

The frequency of number of verbs associated to authority shows that 
the Perceptual Modification, Problem Identification, Control Group I 
means were considerably higher than were the other groups, with the 
Relationship and Intrapersonal models being the lowest. The Control 
Group I and Perceptual Modification models were highest with regard to 
frequency of nouns and Control Group II considerably lower. 

The frequency of words associated to work concept stimuli words 
are presented in Table 12. 
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The results of the analysis of total words associated to work 
•how that the Perceptual Modification, Problem Identification, and 
the Interpersonal adjusted means were higher than any of the other group 
models, with the non-treatment control group being the lowest. The 
overall F ratio for this particular analysis was significant at the .25 level. 
Frequency of number of positive words shows that as with authority con- 
cepts the Perceptual Modification model is superior with regard to 
shaping positive attitudes. The Intrapersonal model was shown to be the 
least effective in shaping positive words associated with w££^ concepts, 
as well as negative words. The Problem Identification model showed the 
highest frequency of negative words associated with work , and was “® xt 
to highest with regard to number of neutral words. Control Group II and 
Perceptual Modification were considerably higher than the other groups 
in the area of number of verbs associated with work, and the Relation- 
ship model was lowest. The F ratio for the analysis of co ’ v f of 
number of nouns was significant at the . 10 level. Perceptual Modification, 
Problem Identification, and Interpersonal models all were considerably 
higher on the number of nouns associated with the work concepts, with 
Control Group II being much lower than any of the other models. 

The results of the analysis of co -variance for the frequency count 
of words associated to Self- concepts are reported in Table 13. 
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The examination of frequency of words given to self concept reveals | 

similar findings to authority and work concepts. Control Group I, Per- 
ceptual Modification, and Problem Identification groups were particularly - 

high, with the lowest again being the non-treatment control group. | 

Some rather distinct differences are found upon examination of the g 

number of positive words associated with the self concept. The Problem I 

Identification, Perceptual Modification, and Control Group I all evidenced j 

considerably higher adjusted means of positive words. The adjusted means J 

of the Relationship, Intrapersonal, and Interpersonal models, and the Control ^ 

Group II were quite low. j 

On frequency of negative words associated to self, the analysis shows | 

that the Interpersonal is considerably higher than any of the other models, and j 

the Relationship model is the lowest. On neutral words the Interpersonal model j 

has again the highest adjusted mean, with the Perceptual Modification model, | 

Problem Identification model, and the Control Group I adjusted means consider- j 

ably higher than the other four models. The Relationship and Intrapersonal 
models, and Control Group II were quite low. 

9 j 

j 

Regarding the number of nouns associated to self concepts, the Problem 
Identification, Perceptual Modification, and Interpersonal models, and the 
Control Group I adjusted means were quite high, particularly when contrasted 
with the lower adjusted means of Intrapersonal model and Control Group II. 

i 

Phoenix: An analysis of co-variance was performed on total words 
emitted to each major concept word cluster, a& well as to each major con- j 

cept for the Phoenix enrollees. The results of the analyses appear in 

Table 14 together with the adjusted means, standard error of means, and j 

F ratios. 

\ 

| 

j 
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An inspection of Table 14 reveals a pattern of significant F ratios 
for the Phoenix site similar to those in Albuquerque. The . 25 j evel °* 
sienificance was again reached on total number of positive words and total 
number of verbs. The EPT results for the Phoenix site enrollees showed 
rather clearly that the Control Group I ar l the Intrapersonal model has 
considerably higher adjusted means than did the other five groups. The 
enrollees in Interpersonal and the Perceptual Modification appeare o 
produce the lowest number of words emitted to the various association 
clusters as evidenced by their low as justed means. 

A similar analysis of co-variance was performed of the six classifi- 
cations of words associated to Authority concepts. Results of this analyses 
are presented in Table 15. 
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An examination of Table 15 suggests that the two control groups were 
superior in terms of adjusted 1 means of [ total “umber and 

s:; s\~... «u-ud •> ». I*.. «’“<■•• ■• 

be noted that the F ratios were low and none were sigmfica . 

Results of the analyses of co-variance on number of words associated 
to Work concepts are presented in Table 16. 
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The number of positive words associated to the Work_ concepts was 
the only one of the six analyses that proved to be significant. The Inter per 
sonal model appeared to have the lowest means in nearly all of the six 
areas of analyses, while the Intrapersonal model tended to be among the 

highest. 



The last analysis done on the specific concepts concerned the number 
of words associated to the concept of Self. Results of analyses of co- 
variance are presented in Table 17. 
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The Intrapersonal model and Control Group I were among the highest 
with regard to number of words associated to self. The Perceptual Modi- 
fication model was consistently among the lowest in terms of adjusted means 
of number of words for this particular area. The area of positive words 
associated to self and number of verbs were the two analyses which proved 
to be significant at or beyond the . 25 level. 

Discussion: In examining the overall results of the Expanded Per- 
ception Test one notes the differences in the populations between Albuquerque 
and Phoenix. Albuquerque enrollees were in school. The Phoenix enrollees 
were involved in the work experience program only. 

The Albuquerque enrollees had a rather high number of words associated 
to the various concepts of the Expanded Perception Test. A total of nine 
analyses yielded F rations which were significant at or beyond the . 25 level 
for the Albuquerque enrollees, while only four F ratios were significant for 
the Phoenix enrollees. The most plausible explanation for these differences 
rests with the two different samples. Albuquerque enrollees could be ex- 
pected to hold a higher level of verbal proficiency. The group counseling 
served to enrich and further extend their concept meanings. 

A comparison of the models that apparently contributed to co -variance 
analyses differences suggests that the Albuquerque enrollees in the Per- 
ceptual Modification and Problem Identification models, were considerably 
superior to the other approaches in terms of varying thier expression of 
word associations. The Intrapersonal and Relationship models, as well as 
the non-treatment control group (Control Group II), rather consistently 
received the lowest adjusted means to the number of words associated to 
the stimulus concepts. In contrast, the Phoenix enrollees who apparently 
profited most were those in the Intrapersonal counseling model and the 
Control Group I (treatment control group). Those who profited least were 
in the Interpersonal and Perceptual Modification counseling models. 

Further reference to these differences will be made later. 

One of the characteristics that existed between the Phoenix and 
Albuquerque sites was differing non-treatment control groups (Control 
II). In Phoenix enrollees who were in an MDTA program were utilized. 

This particular program placed considerable emphasis on verbal behavior, 
and may well account for the rather high adjusted means occurring in 
the Phoenix "non-treatment" control groups. 

One very interesting pattern of responses is found in the analysis 
of the Perceptual Modification model. The enrollees in this particular 
counseling model presented the highest number of positive references to 
Authority and Work, and second highest to Self concept. This finding is 
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in contrast to the low adjusted mean received by this same model regarding 
number of negative words, particularly in the area of Authority. 

The Problem Identification model enrollees consistently had the 
highest number of words emitted in total count, as well as highest number 
of words for all the concepts, of positive, negative, neutral, verbs, and 

nouns . 

MEMBER -TO -MEMBER RESPONDING 

Audio tapes of the hour long meetings before and after counseling 
were scored for quantity of direct member -to -member response state- 
ments. There was no particular direction to these meetings and they 
were standardized for counselor input. The purpose was to assess the 
amount of spontaneous interaction between the enrollees. One of the 
meetings was held prior to the beginning of counseling, and the other 
following the last session. An analysis was then made of the taped verbal 
behavior on the number of member -to -member responses that were 
elicited in terms of positive, negative, and neutral comments made. 
Populations were combined for a larger N. A Chi Square was per- 
formed and the results are presented in Table 18. 
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TABLE 18 

ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
MEMBER-TO-MEMBER RESPONDING (INTERACTION) 




The Chi square results were significant at the . 05 level and in the 
predicted direction. It is clear from an inspection of data, that in com- 
parison with the two control groups, there was more interaction following 
the counseling treatment. Three of the counseling models which contributed 
a great deal to the main effects were the Problem Identification, the Inter- 
personal, and the Intrapersonal models. 



Discussion: It appears clear that the Problem Identification model 
was superior to the other models in terms of generating responding between 
members. Also receiving high ratings were the Interpersonal and the 
Intrapersonal counseling models. The Problem Identification model, and 
to a somewhat lesser extent the Interpersonal and Intrapersonal models have 
as key formats of their procedures the almost forced interaction between 
members in each of the groups. The Perceptual Modification model is 
quite deficient in this area. It does not apparently produce any significant 
member -to-member talk. The Perceptual Modification model places the 
counselor at the hub of the counseling group, through which nearly ali inter- 
action must invariably pass. The counselor responds to each of the clients, 
rather than the clients' responding to one another. 



SUMMARY 



To facilitate cross comparison and evaluations between models, the 
findings for each model were summarized and compared in terms of high, 
low, average gains for each indicator variable. The designations were 
taken from the analysis tables and assigned where significant differences 
were noted at either of the two population sites. Although it is clear that 
there are obvious differences in the way the models behaved in the two 
sites, it is not clear why this was so. There were at least two major 

variables involved. 



Phoenix clients were composed of enrollees who were school drop- 
outs. While the Albuquerque groups were composed of an in-school popu a ion. 
The Phoenix models had the advantage of better trained counselors w 
participated in developing the counseling models employed in the study. The 
Albuquerque site had counselors who had received only three weeks of formal 
preparation in the model counseling. The study was exploratory for the 
models. Definitive differences between sites and training periods are 
variables uncovered for further control and study. There is caution there- 
fore i n making evaluations with respect to model and site difference , 
the same is true for model and the variable of counselor training or pre - 
paration time. Which site had which result from which model is only 
suggestive for more research. 
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that the model was the m ° re ^'" ™ to highlight this latter aspect, but 
as summary by model ‘ £ d 8lt * g where the model potency could (possibly) 
b^improv'e^by the isolation and addition of one or more site variables. 

The tables which follow present relative rankings for «*ch indicator 
as it exists in association with the ot ^* to the 

groups by site. The mem o£ ver b a l input for counselor 

pre-post interaction a “W“ 8 - J^ eas! target and supportive. Target com- 
behavior was con ense selective responding behavior, 

ments consisted of tas s, mo e 8 S Decified group behavior. The 

which tended to tell, lead, or retnforce for g state P ment9 which were 

supportive comments consis e ° output and overall interaction-rapport. 

.. .upporaw » ... u«*- » «.». 

... •• **•— <“ * ■*«- 

cular model and site. 

CONTROL GROUP I: was a * 

group, but receiving no direct COU "®® r ® ised study in arithmetic and read- 

exposed for equal fame n>eri d -Hawthorne" type of treatment was 

ing improvement. In many instance » 

noted. 

• r,f Table 19 shows that Control Groups I received rela- 

Examination ot Table ,19 » Scale and the v 8Core G f the Tennessee 

tively low scores on the |PAT A T E anded perception Test results 

Self Concept Scale. Th ^ gal leis 8 ure t [ me activities, consisting largely 
which suggests that perhaps the leisure «m magazines and books 

* •» T, » 

of their choice, may have had teacher ratings all suggest 




TABLE 19 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
CONTROL GROUP I 



Criteria 



PHOENIX 



ALBUQUERQUE 



IPAT 

Tennessee - V 

Teacher Ratings (Albuq. only) 
Work Supervisors' Rating 
Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire 
Expanded Perception 
Member -to -Member Response 
External Behavior Data 



low 

low 



low 

low 



low 



average to high 
average 



average to low average 
average to high high 
low l° w 

high work 

attend e nee 



CONTROL GROUP II: When summarized, the Control ° r °“P criteria 
show little gain There is low to average ratings on nearly all of the criteria. 
The oi? distinction exists between the Phoenix and Albuquerque enrollees on 
le area of The Expanded Perception Test. One might account for the higher 
results for the Phoenix Control Group II by an inspection of th characteristi 
of the enrollees within this group. As was mentioned earlier, the Pho 
Control Group II was composed by necessity of eight enrollees w ° 

volved in a MDTA training program which ^quires training 

hivh verbal proficiency. It is entirely possible that this particular trai g 

group received enough verbal stimulation in their training to accoun or 
higher scores. 

TABLE 20 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
CONTROL GROUP II 



! 



Critera 



PHOENIX 



ALBUQUERQUE 



IPAT 

Tennessee - V 

Teacher Ratings (Albuq. only) 
Work Supervisors' Rating 
Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire 
Expanded Perception 
Member -to -Member Responses 
External Behavior Data 



low-average 

high 



low 

low 

average to high 
low 

low work 
attendance 



average 

low 

average 

average 

low 

low 

low 
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INTERPERSONAL MODEL: The Interpersonal counseling model places 

heavy emphasis on the enrollee’s rationally examining and describing the 

expectations he sees from the environment. Enrollee s feelin gs are n t 
expectat . h - thin v inB . Results from the model, when com- 

paxed^o'he’ groups and the two sites, suggests rather high similarity between 
the Phoenix and Albuquerque enrollees. The counselors target input was low. 
supportive wa“ high. The counselors also rated this model low while the .co- 
counselors judged it high. This may reflect a difference in expectant behavi . 
Perhaps the counselors desired to get more at "feelings, " while the co- 
counselors placed a little more emphasis upon the rational aspects of group 

behavior. 



D 



TABLE 21 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
INTERPERSONAL MODEL 




IPAT 

TENNESSEE - V 
Teacher Ratings (Albuq. only) 
Work Supervisors* Rating 
Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire 
Expanded Perception 
Member -to -Member Responses 
Counselor Behavior 
Target 
Supportive 
Counselor Ratings 

Client Behavior 
Satisfaction 
Co-counselor Ratings 
Client Behavior 
Satisfaction 

External Behavior Data 



PHOENIX 


ALBUQUERQUE 


average 


average 


low 


high 


— _ 


low 


high 


low 


low-average 


average 


low 


high 


high 


average 


low-average 


low 


high-average 


high 


low 


low 


low 


low 


high 


high 


high-average 


high-average 


low work 


- - - 



attendance 




INTRAPERSONAL MODEL: One is tempted in examining the summary 

data for the Intrapersonal model to make some direct judgments with regar 
to the Phoenix and Albuquerque sites. In Phoenix the Intrapersonal enrollees 
scored "average" to "high" on all of the criteria variables on which signifi- 
ed was found. The Albuquerque enrollees. on this particular model, how- 
ever received "low" to "average" scores on all but the teacher rating, 
divergent findings may result from counselor training or from the o 

site populations. 
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i The other interesting finding shows that the Intrapersonal model had 

I counselor behavior which was very low with regard to the amount of counselor 

target input, but quite high on supportive talk. In the Intrapersonal model 
the focus is upon the self and self aspiration and in this sense resembles the 
more traditional "Rogerian" type of group counseling and psychotherapy. It 
I is quite possible that the Phoenix counselors, inasmuch as they were more ' 

familiar with the model and probably better trained in the use of the model, 
may have received higher gains because of the complexities involved in this 

model. Counselor satisfaction was similar to co -counselor satisfaction, 

all being high. The Intrapersonal model does appear to be one of the more j 

promising of the five explored. j 

TABLE 22 j 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
INTRAPERSONAL MODEL 




Crit eria 

IPAT 

Tennessee-V 

Teacher Ratings (Albuq. only) 
Work Supervisors' Rating 
Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire 
Expanded Perception 
Member -to -Member Responses 
Counselor Behavior 
Target 
Supportive 
Counselor Ratings 

Client Behavior 
Satisfaction 
Co-counselor Ratings 
Client Behavior 
Satisfaction 

External Behavior Data 



PHOENIX 


ALBUQUERQUE 


high-average 


average 


average 


low-average 


— 


high 


high 


low 


high 


average 


high 


low 


average to high 


low 


low 


low 


high 


high 


high 


high 


high 


high 


high 


high 


high 


high 


high work 


low school 


attendance 


discipline 



PERCEPTUAL MODIFICATION MODEL: Several aspects appear as 
interesting in this model. There were low to average supervisor attitude 
changes, but high to average enrollee attitude gains. Expanded perception 
was high in Albuquerque, but low in Phoenix. There was high target input 
by counselors and low supportive talk. This was, in fact, lowest of all 
models in both sites, suggesting that the counselor's behavior was rather 
controlling, perhaps even dominating. This also would tend to account for 
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the lowest ratings received by the clients in their member -to -member re- 
sponses. The model places considerable emphasis upon each client’s respond- 
ing individually to the counselor, the counselors being the hub of the particular 
group. Counselor ratings were high in both areas which was in somewhat 
contradiction to the low to average ratings received by the co-counselor. 



TABLE 23 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
PERCEPTUAL MODIFICATION MODEL 



Criteria 


PHOENIX 


ALBUQUERQUE 


IPAT 


low 


average 


Tennessee -V 


average 


average 


Teacher Ratings (Albuq. only) 





average 


Work Supervisors’ Rating 


low 


average 


Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire 


high 


high-average 


Expanded Perception 


low 


high 


Member -to -Member Responses 


low 


low 


Counselor Behavior 
Target 


high-average 


high 


Supportive 


low 


low 


Counselor Ratings 

Client Behavior 


high 


high 


Satisfaction 


high 


high 


Co-counselor Ratings 
Client Behavior 


average 


average 


Satisfaction 


low 


low 



PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION MODEL: The results gained from the 
Problem Identification model show that both sites received the highest IPAT 
Anxiety Scale ratings. There was some contradiction with regard to the 
Tennessee V score, however, with Phoenix being high and Albuquerque low. 

The Expanded Perception Test results showed that this particular model 
received a high rating in Albuquerque and a low to average rating in Phoenix. 
Work supervisor ratings and enrollee attitude questionnaires both received 
average relative rankings, but the member -to -member responses was the 
highest among all models, as was the amount of counselor target input and 
counselor "uh huh" behavior. Interestingly, though, the counselor behavior 
on the classification "other" was low to average. The counselors evaluated 
this model highly and the co-counselor was highly satisfied with the particular 
procedures in counseling but only rated client behavior in the average range. 
The Problem Identification model was doubtlessly one of the most, if not the 
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most, successful of all of the models. 



TABLE 24 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION MODEL 



Criteria 
IP AT 

Tennessee - V 

Teacher Ratings (Albuq. only) 
Work Supervisors' Rating 
Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire 
Expanded Perception 
Member -to -Member Responses 
Counselor Behavior 
Target 
Supportive 
Counselor Ratings 

Client Behavior 
Satisfaction 



PHOENIX 
high 
high 

average 
average 
low -average 
high 

high 

high "uh huh", 
low "other" 
high 
high 



ALBUQUERQUE 
high 
low 
high 
average 
average 
high 
high 

high 

high "uhhuh", 
average "other" 
high 
high 
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TABLE 25 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
RELATIONSHIP MODEL 



Criteria 



IPAT 

Tennessee - V 

Teacher Ratings (Albuq. only) 
Work Supervisors’ Rating 
Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire 
Expanded Perception 
Member -to -Member Responses 
Counselor Behavior 
Target 
Supportive 
Counselor Ratings 

Client Behavior 
Satisfaction 
Co-counselor Ratings 
Client Behavior 
Satisfaction 

External Behavior Data 



PHOENIX 

average -high 

average 

average 

low 

low-average 

low 

average 

average 

low 

average 

low 

low 

poor work 
attendance 



ALB UQ UERQUE 

low 
high 

average -low 
high 
average 
low 
low 

average 
average 

low 

average 

low 
low 



I 
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CHANGE ASSOCIATED WITH COUNSELING 



The two month period prior to Counseling was compared to the two 

month period of Counseling. The data was taken for total progr™ ^e noted 
and gained from the records as kept by the two programs. It should be noted 
that there were some difficulties in standardizing the data collection pr - 
cedure in the two program sites. This was due both to the different data 
processing systems and capabilities of the NYC officers concerned. 



In Albuquerque the sample was 100% of the population. In Phoenix, 
the counseling sample was approximately 65%. The data was presented 
separately by site and with discussion for each indicator variable of. pro- 
gram termination, job absences, school absence, discipline, grades, and 

Juvenile Court referrals. 
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PROGRAM TERMINATIONS 



PHOENIX: Total number of NYC program terminations were ascer- 
tained from payroll data, and reasons for terminations were garnered from 
the monthly reports of the Phoenix NYC office These results re presented 
in Table 26 for the period from January 18 to March 11 (pre) and March 13 

through May 3 (during), 1968. 



TABLE 28 
PHOEMIX 

PROGRAM TERMINATIONS AND REASON 



REASONS 



PRE 



DURING 



Private Employment 
Moved 

Quit, lost interest 

Return to school 

Entered MDTA training 

Entered on-the-job training programs 

GED, Job Corps, etc. 

(includes MDTA) 

Military Service 
Discipline institutions 
Other 



89 


91 


19 


18 


15 


13 


17 


20 


4 


2 


4 


26 


1 


30 




ALBUQUERQUE: There were (10) terminations from the program in 
the time period prior to counseling, and (5) in the equal period during 
counseling. No clear trend appears with respect to reason. 

DISCUSSION: For Phoenix there is a definite tendency for terminations 
during counseling to be of a more favorable variety, especially in terms of 
number of recruitments for supportive training programs. ^ Albuquerque 
altCigh small numbers are noted for both periods, there is 50% reduction 

of termination. 



1 



JOB ABSENCES 

PHOENIX: The frequency of job absences was calculated from available 
records. For vario-* reasons the data was incomplete. Gross |“P*=* lon 
however, indicate, eases during the counseling period for all groups 

except Problem Id; ation. There was less increase for models th 

controls during the c-u-iseling period. 
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ALBUQUERQUE: Job absences were calculated from payroll records 
by finding the ratio of total time worked divided by total possible work time 
(10 hours per week). Table 27 shows the percentage of unworked time or 
each group. For Albuquerque it was also possible to secure data for a 
period following counseling. The after period is equal to one-half of the total 

during time. 



TABLE 27 



ALBUQUERQUE 

PERCENT OF JOB ABSENCES BY MODEL 




GROUP 



Control I 
Control II 
Interpersonal 
Intrapersonal 
Perceptual Modification 
Problem Identification 
Relationship 
All Counseled Groups 

Total Groups 



3. 3 

4. 8 
6. 7 

10. 9 
2. 5 
1.2 

4. 9 

5. 5 

5. 1 



5. 9 
4. 2 
7. 2 
4. 8 
4. 2 
3. 9 

3. 3 

4. 7 
4. 4 



0 . 0 
0 . 0 
15. 0 
1 . 6 
10. 0 
0 . 0 
2 . 8 
5. 9 
4. 2 



DISCUSSION: In Phoenix there is a tendency for more job absences 
during the counseling period. The data was incomplete for the prior period. 
However Problem Identification indicated a decrease and less increase was 
observed for models than controls* 



In Albuquerque there was positive effect for total groups and also for 
counseled groups when compared to controls. This is contrary to the trend 
in Phoenix 8 However, the data from Albuquerque is perhaps more accurate, 
coming ”rom direct payroll printouts and including a post counseling obser- 

vation. 



Intrapersonal and Relationship models were successful in the aspect of 
job absence reduction and also the Problem Identification model when the 
post counseling period is noted. 



SCHOOL ABSENCES, SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, AND SCHOOL GRADES 



ALBUQUERQUE: School absences were tabulated from the school 
records of the in-school Albuquerque population. There were 309 absences 
prior to counseling and 398 during counseling. The figures wer * ® UC ^ tha 
a few individuals in each case contributed disproportionately to the total 
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frequency. It was thought best, therefore, to run a median test on the pre- 
post differences. These results are presented in Table 28. 

TABLE 28 
ALBUQUERQUE 

RESULTS OF THE MEDIAN EXTENSION TEST 
FREQUENCY OF ABOVE AND BELOW 
MEDIAN SCHOOL ABSENCES 





CONTROL 

I 


CONTROL 

II 


INTER - 
PER'L. 


INTRA- 

PER'L. 


PERC'L 

MODIF'N. 


PROB. 
I. D. 


RELA- 

TIONS. 


Above 

Median 


7 


4 


4 


3 


6 


5 


4 


Below 

Median 


9 


9 


7 


10 


4 


6 


9 


p 20 x^ 


= 9.17 6 df 















Although the obtained Chi square was significant at the . 20 level, the 
trend of the results is unclear. Only the Perceptual Modification model had 
a difference in the positive direction, but this was very slight. 



The defensible generalization would argue that the counseling treatment 
co-existed with a slight but significant decrease in school attendance. 

School records showed the youth who had been sent to the principal's 
office for discipline. A tabulation of these cases showed 12 prior to counseling 
and 23 during counseling, leading to a conclusion similar to that made in the 
above section on school attendance. The "n" by cell was insufficient to 
attempt a between group analysis. 

Grade point averages were calculated from school records of the grading 
periods immediately prior to and immediately following counseling. The 
analysis may be considered to be a check of the grade analysis which was 
reported earlier as part of the Teacher Attitude Questionnaire. As in that 
analysis there was no clear tendency for the post-counseling GPA to be 
either higher or lower than the pre- counseling on the post GPA, utilizing 
pre GPA as the co-variate, produced an F ratio which was in-sufficient to 
reject the null hypothesis of no difference between groups (F = . 85, p 25, 
df 6. 101). It was concluded, therefore, that the group counseling experience 
had no measurable effect on actual school performance - a conclusion which 
supports the findings of other researchers interested in the effects of group 
counseling on scholastic achievement such as Uriuk, 1966. 
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JUVENILE COURT REFERRALS 

The referrals were gained directly from the juvenile court (police) 
files. For Phoenix, all NYC enrollees in the out-of-school program were 
observed, including those outside of the counseled groups. In Albuquerque, 
all enrollees were also observed, but everyone on the program was in one 
of the treatment or control groups. All drops and adds are included for the 

entire before and during period. 

In Phoenix, there were (19) referrals before and (14) during, a reduct- 
ion of (5). In Albuquerque there were (9) before and (4) during, a reduction 
of (5). Although small numbers are involved, there is a clear and decided 
trend in both populations in the positive direction. 

In Albuquerque, 3 of the 4 incidents, during counseling, were from 
model groups but they were traffic tickets. There were no felonies. The 
9 incidents in the pre -period included thefts and carrying of deadly weapons. 

In Phoenix there were more extreme incidents for both pre and during 
periods. There was a trend, however, for reducing these. The pre -period 
included 11 extremes and the during period, 5. Only two are reported for 
enrollees in counseled groups which involved approximately 65% of the total. 

The incidents were summed for both populations in order to facilitate 
statistical analysis. The analysis is reported in Table 29. The N is a total 
of all enrollees present for both periods and both populations and includes 
those who were added and dropped. 

TABLE 29 



ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
COURT REFERRALS BY INCIDENT 



SITE 


PRIOR 


DURING 


N 


Albuquerque 


9 


4 


342 


Phoenix 


19 


14 


349 


Total 


28 


18 


691 


x 2 = 2. 44 


p 20 ldf 







When enrollees from both populations are combined, a significant 
difference is noted. The counseling treatment is clearly associated with 
a reduction of delinquent behavior. Two possible explanations seem 
appropriate: (1) The Hawthorne effect - "They are paying attention to us," 
"I am one of 'us', therefore I feel better about myself. " (2) In the 
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Intcrpersonal Underworld, Shuts has theorized that every individual has three 
needs: Inclusion, Control, and Affection, and that interpersonal relationships 
are greatly influenced by these needs. They are manifested in marching se- 
quence but each need has a marked influence upon the other two. The extended 
group counseling and interaction provided a means to work through Inclusion 
issues with one another; therefore, Control needs were also reduced. Shuts 
sees Control behavior as various forms of psychopathy or delinquency. A 
reduction of delinquency could therefore result from an emphasis and experience 
with Inclusion. 

DISCUSSION: Sufficient evidence has been introduced to support the con- 
cept of behavioral modification as a result of group counseling. It is also 
apparent that some models do better than others in this regard. As in the 
case of the objective and attitude findings, certain models arise as more 
effective in bringing about positive change over and above the general Haw- 
thorne effect. Problem Identification, and Intrapersonal appear more 
positive, while Interpersonal and Relationship appear less so. 



SUMMARY 

i 

Little can be said about the standardized questionnaires. Some possi- j 

ble indicators are increased anxiety for self improvement and increased 
variability of self concept responses. Problem Identification and Intra- 
personal emerged more promising in this regard, but the validity of the data ! 

must be questioned because of enrollee reading level and motivation. For j 

this reason we had more confidence in the especially designed non-standardized 
scales. Here we found changes both in enrollee attitudes and in the attitudes 
of teacher and work supervisors toward the enrollee s. 



Teacher and work supervisors held more favorable attitudes toward 
enrollees following counseling. Interpersonal, Intrapersonal, and Relation- 
ship emerged more favorable in this regard. Enrollee attitudes also improved 
and especially so for the out-of-school population where seven of the sixteen 
items were improved with confidence beyond the . 05 level. Perceptual 
Modification emerged the more favorable. 



Expanded Perception was appraised by quantity and quality of response 
words emitted in the presence of a tape recorded selection of stimuli word- 
clusters. The three major areas Were: Authority, Work, and Self. The 
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data was gained from frequency counts for the total, and totals in each of the 
three categories: Positive. Negative. Neutral. Nouns, and Verbs were ana- 
lysed for each category. There were differences between Phoenix and Albuquer 
que populations in the frequency improvements. Out of twenty-four separate 
analysis of co-variance in each population. Phoenix showed improvement in 
four at the level of . 25 or beyond. In Albuquerque, nine of the twenty-four 
improved at this level or beyond. For positive self references, verb self 
references, and noun work references, the level was . 10. For positive 
references for authority, the improvement was at the .05 level of confidence. 
The Albuquerque in-school enrollees could be expected to hold a higher level 
of verbal proficiency. For these enrollees. the counseling tended to extend 
their concept meanings and particular so to the more positive for authority 
figures. There may also have been an expansion tendency in Phoenix. 

However, here the lower level of initial verbal proficiency was apparently 
less vulnerable to the enrichment offered by the counseling. Perceptual 
Modification, and Problem Identification emerged as more successful in this 

regard. 



A one hour session prior to counseling and again following counseling 
was structured for a climate favorable to member -to -member responding 
and not pointed to any particular model. The audio tapes of these sessions 
were then scored for quantity of direct response between members. The 
populations were combined and a Chi square performed which emerged as 
significant at the . 05 level. All models improved beyond controls with 
Problem Identification and Interpersonal the more favorable in this regar 
and Perceptual Modification least favorable. 



The group counseling improved enrbllee facility for direct responding 
to each other. There were attitude improvements of teachers and work 
supervisors. In Phoenix, the attitudes of the enrollees themselves improved. 
In Albuquerque, there was enrichment of verbal proficiency with references 
to authority expanded and more positive. Problem Identification appeare 
more favorable for increasing motivation for self improvement, being posi- 
tive teacher attitudes, and member -to -member responding. Perceptual 
Modification and Problem Identification appeared best for the enrichmen o 
verbal proficiency and expanded perception on self and authority to P os ^ v ®* 
Perceptual Modification and Intrapersonal seemed most efficient for attitude 
toward program improvement, and Interpersonal and Relationship seemed 
better for improving attitude of work supervisors. 

The counseling was supportive and associated with behaviors usually 
considered more socially adjustive. In Albuquerque, where the 8 _ ar "P| e 
was the total program, there was 50% reduction of termination. In Phoenix, 
there was clear tendency for terminations to be of a more favorable variety 
with more recruitments for supportive training programs. 
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In job absences there was increase in Phoenix and reduction in j 

Albuquerque, but in both sites the Problem Identification model groups j 

showed positive effects. When enrollees from both programs were j 

combined, there was a significant decrease in juvenile court referrals. 

This was true for both quanitity and kind with a reduction of felonies. j 



* 
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PART IV 

DESCRIPTIONS OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 



In addition to the findings concerning changes in enrollees, it 
was felt to be important to give as much process description and counselor 
experience with the models as possible. In a pragmatic sense, one often 
finds the counselors comfort with the procedure as important as the pro- 
cedure itself. In new procedures, one also finds it useful to see the process 
in more detail. Explorations are most useful to future research when they 
find as much definitive -description as possible so that one may vary further 
trials and make decisions about trial procedures. To this end we have 
attempted to describe the verbal interactions within, and across sessions 
and to also indicate our findings from observing the counselors evaluations 
of the various models. We were concerned about how he felt about himself 
and how he felt about his professional contribution as he counseled with the 
various methods. We tried, also, to find differences between the more 
intensively trained and less trained counselors both in his model input ^ 
and his sense of comfort. 
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THE INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



Verbal behaviors during sessions were scored and tabulated from the 
audio tape recordings. A fifty per cent sample was taken from each session. 
There were twelve categories with six for counselors and five for members. 
All statements for the segment were scored in either a counselor or member 
category. Each statement was considered as discrete and included a ver- 
balization until interruption. The categories for counselor were: task 
prescription, selective responding (target), selective responding (off target), 
uh huh, and other. The member categories were: desired behavior, member 
responding positive, negative, neutral, and other statements. There were 
two additional categories for scoring ease of multiple verbal and inaudible. 



Each session was divided into time segments of first, middle, and 
last twenty minute periods. There were fourteen sessions per model for 
each of four counselor teams. Thus six aspects of counselor input, five 
of member response and interaction for eight hundred and forty segments 
divided equally between first, middle, and last periods of a session. The 
quantities of statements for each category were tabled for inspection and 
cross comparison in terms of within session change and change between 
and across progressive sessions. The questions were: "Do counselors and 

members behave consistently different in the beginning, middle or ending 
of sessions?" "Are there discernable differences in input or response be- 
tween sessions? " "Are there any trends or differences among the models 

in this regard? 



it 



The data is reported in terms of descriptions of quantities of input 
and response and organized as within session time segments where com- 
parisons can be observed for quantities occurring among first, middle and 
last segments, and secondly with descriptions of quantities occurring between 
the progressive fourteen sessions. Member-to-member responding quantities 
are treated separately as are the results and trends in quality of interaction 
as observed from the raters scoring of categories for selected progressive 

sessions . 



WITHIN SESSION TIME SEGMENTS: 



COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR (INPUT): Table 30 presents these data by 
time segment and model. Mean quantities for all counselors are used for 

each category. 
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The most obvious finding from examining Table 30 is the high degree 
of within -model consistency between time intervals. The counselors' verbal 
behavior was, by and large, the same from the beginning through the end of 
each counseling session. The exception to this is "other" responses which 
diminished in all models as the sessions progressed. "Other" talk was 
used as rapport building. The drop in frequency suggests that counselors 
needed fewer rapport statements as the counseling session progressed. 

While consistency was evidenced within each model, some of the 
counseling models did vary one to another. This is particularly apparent 
when one examines the mean responses of the Interpersonal and Intrapersonal 
models as contrasted to the other three. In these two models the counselors 
verbal behavior in terms of frequency of responses is quite similar to the 
counselors' verbal behavior in the Perceptual Modification and Relationship 
models. Counselors employing the Problem Identification model evidence 
greater "targeting" and "uh-huh" behavior. Caution is used when comparing 
verbal behavior between models inasmuch as what is "target" behavior in 
one model is not the same as target behavior in another model. The method 
is the same, but the focus was different for each model. 

COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR BY SITE: A second analysis was directed 
toward comparing counselor behaviors by population. The results of this 
analysis are presented for Albuquerque and Phoenix counselors in Table 31. 
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The Albuquerque counselors were consistently higher than the Phoenix 
counselors with regard to nearly all of the six forms of counseling input 
behavior. On the number of task prescriptions, the level of significant 
differences of the Phoenix and Albuquerque counselors input means was 
significant at or beyond the 5 per cent level for every counseling model with 
the means higher for the Albuquerque counselors. Significance was reached 
on the Intrapersonal and the Perceptual Modification on modeling behavior. 

The Phoenix counselors did significantly more modeling than did the Albuquerque 
counselors on the Intrapersonal model. The other significant mean dl£f « ence 
found in favor of the Phoenix counselors was in the Perceptual Modification 
model for selective responding "uh huh. " On all of the other counselor input 
data where significantly different means were identified, the Albuquerque 
counselors received the higher mean. 

MEMBER BEHAVIOR: Table 32 presents the means of the various 
behavior categories for all members of all groups by model. 
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TABLE 32 

MEAN QUANTITY OF MEMBER VERBAL BEHAVIOR FOR ALL CATEGORIES 

WITHIN SESSION TIME SEGMENTS 
PHOENIX AND ALBUQUERQUE 




Negative Neutral 



Total 
Mem. to Mem. 



Model 

Inter 1 1. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Intra'l. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Perc. Mod. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Prob. I.D. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Relation' p. 

1st 18. 9 

2nd 24. 0 

3rd 24. 2 

Time Segment Totals 



14. 1 


58.5 


.8 


.6 


8.9 


10.3 


19. 1 


48.6 


.7 


.3 


5.4 


6.4 


17. 1 


50.9 


1.4 


.4 


7.4 


9.2 


12.8 


93.0 


.2 


1. 1 


6. 5 


7.8 


15.0 


94.6 


.4 


1.6 


6. 1 


8*1 


13.7 


99.5 


.7 


1.6 


7.5 


9. 8 


19.9(4.0) 

22.4(5.9) 


41.9 

26.9 


.7 
. 6 


.3 

.4 


.5 

.5 

1 


1.5 

1.5 

i i 


24.5(5.8) 


27.2 


.4 


. 6 


• 1 




62. 1 
85. 1 


63.5 

38.5 


8.3 

8.7 


6.7 

4.6 


9.8 

7.8 


24.8 
21. 1 


71. 5 


41.3 


10.5 


3.8 


9. 1 


23. 4 



29. 3 
27.6 
22. 1 



.5 

..9 

1.4 



.3 

.3 

1.3 






1.4 

3.5 

2.2 



. *. 

2.2 

4.7 

4.9 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 


12 7.8 
165.6 
151.0 


286.2 

236.2 

251.0 


10.5 

11.3 

14.4 


9.0 

7.2 

7.7 


27. 1 

23.3 

26.3 


46. 6 
41.8 
48.4 


TOTALS 


444.4 


773.4 


36.2 


23.9 


76.7 


136.8 
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As with counselors' verbal responses, the clients were relatively con- 
sistent from beginning to end of sessions, particularly so in the Interpersonal 
and Intrapersonal models. The Perceptual Modification and Problem Identi- 
fication models showed a drop in the "other" behavior, and an increase in the 
"desired behavior" as the session progressed. 

DISCUSSION: Several interesting points can be identified with regard 
to findings. The first and most obvious is that the Albuquerque counselors 
emitted a great deal more general verbal output. This was particularly the 
case on task prescription statements, which is the general classification area 
under which directions which are given by the counselor telling the client what 
to do are rated. High levels oi significance were also found for the on-target 
counselor behavior on the Intrapersonal model in favor of Albuquerque counselors 
doing more. The reverse, however, in the case v/hen one looks at modeling 
behavior for the Phoenix counselors employing the Intrapersonal counseling 
model. Here the input was higher. There was considerably more "other" 
talk by the Albuquerque counselors. The difference was significant on the 
Intrapersonal, Perceptual Modification, and the Problem Identification models. 



The findings suggest that the Albuquerque counselors who received 
less training in the counseling procedures were more authoritative and 
directive. A second interesting finding is the great amount of variance 
between models, regardless of site. The greatest amount of verbal behavior 
on the part of counselors occurs in the Problem Identification model, while 
the least amount of counselor talk occurred in the Perceptual Modification 
model. 

The comparison of client verbal response means between models 
suggests similar comparisons to the counselors' responses. Interpersonal 
and Intrapersonal models show similar client mean response patterns as 
do the Perceptual Modification and Relationship models. The Problem 
Identification model demonstrates very clear differences from the other 
models on all client response means. 

BETWEEN PROGRESSIVE SESSIONS: 

COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR (INPUT): Counselor behavior is presented in 
terms of mean quantities for each model in Table 33. The data shows across 
session progressive movement. Sessions 1 and 16 were pre and post test- 
ing periods. 
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TABLE 33 
(cont. ) 



Intrapersonal Model 

TOTAL 

ON MODEL OFF 
SESSIONS TASK MODEL TARGET INPUT TARGET 



TOTAL 

RAPPORT 

UH HUH OTHER INPUT 



2 


20.0 


3.2 


36.2 


3 


26.2 


0.7 


45.0 


4 


11.0 


0.7 


20.0 


5 


19.7 


2.2 


26.2 


6 


5.7 


1.7 


12.0 


7 


21.2 


3. 5 


35.5 


8 


10.7 


4.2 


17.2 


9 


11.0 


0.2 


17.7 


10 


4.7 


0.7 


8.0 


11 


7.2 


4.2 


10.7 


12 


10.0 


1.5 


5.7 


13 


11.7 


0.2 


17.7 


14 


12.2 


2.0 


15.5 


15 


10.0 


3.2 


12.5 



59.4 

71.9 

31.7 
48. 1 

19.4 

60.2 
32. 1 

28.9 

13.4 

22 . 1 

17.2 

29.6 

29.7 

25.7 



1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.5 
0.7 
0.0 
0.2 
0.2 
0 . 0 . 
0.0 
0.5 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 



24.0 

28.7 

24.5 

34.7 

32.5 
48. 5 

23.0 

19.2 

19.7 

18.7 

15.0 
24 . 5 

35.2 
30. 7 



172.0 

151.5 

177.5 

120.0 

147.2 

130.0 

153.5 

158.2 

155.2 

205.2 

178.0 
184.7 
178.0 

198.2 



196.0 

180.2 

202.0 

154.7 

179.7 
178.5 
176. 5 
177.4 

174.9 
223. 9 
193.0 
209.2 
213.2 

228.9 



Problem Identification Model 



TOTAL 

MODEL 

INPUT 









rw^rwr 



lara-uw, 



ip* 
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TABLE 33 

(cont. ) | 

1 



Perceptual Modification Model 




i 

p 

i 

i 




f 




u 



0 



D 



SESSIONS 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Relationship 

SESSIONS 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 



D 




TOTAL TOTAL 

ON MODEL OFF RAPPORT 

TASK MODEL TARGET INPUT TARGET UH HUH OTHER INPUT 



53.5 


12.5 


44.2 


110.2 


34.5 


13.2 


40.5 


88.2 


40.5 


12.7 


55.7 


108.9 


37.5 


6.0 


36.0 


79. 5 


37.7 


11.0 


45.0 


93.7 


43.0 


13.2 


68.7 


124.9 


38.5 


14, 2 


50.0 


102.7 


42.0 


15.0 


33.7 


90.7 


52.2 


11.0 


34.5 


97.7 


59.5 


14.7 


42.5 


116.7 


50.7 


10.5 


28.2 


89.4 


63.5 


9.7 


33.5 


105.7 


45.0 


8.5 


33.5 


97.0 


60.0 


12.0 


35. 5 


116.5 



0.0 


14.7 


79.2 


93.9 


0.5 


7.7 


59.0 


66.7 


1.0 


9.2 


86.5 


95.7 


0.0 


7.0 


96.0 


103.0 


0.0 


5.5 


71.7 


77.2 


0.2 


9.7 


55. 2 


64.9 


0.5 


13.2 


76.7 


89.9 


0.0 


14.7 


62.0 


76.7 


0.2 


3.5 


74.7 


78.2 


0.0 


3.2 


66.2 


74.4 


0.5 


13.2 


49.7 


62.9 


1.2 


12.5 


37.5 


50.0 


0.0 


7.2 


105.2 


112.4 


0.0 


15.2 


55.0 


70.2 



Model 



TASK MODEL 



TOTAL 

ON MODEL OFF 
TARGET INPUT TARGET 



TOTAL 

RAPPORT 

UH HUH OTHER INPUT 



32.5 


8.2 


39. 5 


80.2 


38.2 


9.7 


55.2 


103. 1 


28.5 


2» 7 


30.0 


61.2 


25.5 


3.7 


45.2 


74.4 


22.7 


10.7 


46.5 


79.9 


32.2 


7.2 


35.0 


74.4 


43.7 


4.7 


82.7 


131. 1 


24.5 


8.2 


43.7 


76.4 


6.7 


1.2 


9.7 


17.6 


12.7 


3.0 


24.7 


40.4 


19.2 


1.2 


37.0 


57.4 


18.0 


2.2 


23.7 


43.9 


24.2 


2.0 


54.0 


80.2 


24.5 


1.2 


40.2 


65.9 



0.2 


28.2 


90. 5 


118.7 


1.7 


35.5 


55.2 


90.7 


0.2 


23.5 


24.5 


48.0 


1.0 


25.2 


81.0 


106.2 


0.5 


38.7 


66.7 


105.4 


0.0 


20.7 


54.7 


75.4 


0.5 


32.2 


86.7 


118.9 


0.2 


25.0 


85.7 


110.7 


0.0 


13.2 


45.7 


58.9 


0.0 


27.2 


112.2 


139.4 


0.0 


41.5 


76.5 


118.0 


0.0 


24.0 


104.0 


128.0 


0.0 


17.2 


112.7 


129.9 


0.0 


18.7 


96.2 


114.9 
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COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR BY SITE: Table 34 presents the data as 
compared between the Albuquerque and Phoenix counseling sites where the 
training is the important variable. 

TABLE 34 



ALBUQUERQUE VS. PHOENIX 
COUNSELING BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 

Interpersonal Model - Phoenix TOTAL TOTAL 

ON MODEL OFF RAPPORT 

SESSIONS task model target input target uh huh other input 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



3.0 
11.0 
14. 5 

7.0 
14. 5 

8.0 

3.5 

8.0 

3.0 

9.0 

8.5 

7.5 

3.0 

3.5 



0. 5 
6. 5 
6. 5 
15. 5 
5. 5 

9.0 

15.0 

3.5 

14.0 
5. 5 

4.0 

4.5 

2.5 

3.0 



10.5 

24.5 
31.0 
29.0 

72.5 

56.0 

26.0 

22.0 

23.0 

34.0 

55.0 
16. 5 

10.0 

15.5 



14.0 

42.0 

52.0 
51. 5 
92. 5 

73.0 

44.5 

33.5 

40.0 
48. 5 

67.5 

28.5 

15.5 

22.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
8. 5 
0.0 
0.0 
0 . 0 
0.0 



Interpersonal Model - Albuque r qu e 



10. 5 
8. 5 
18. 5 
23. 5 

30.0 

32.0 
18.0 

25.0 

33.0 

31. 5 

39.0 

23.0 

32. 5 

19.0 



42. 5 

76.5 

87.0 

115.5 

98.5 

61.5 

172.5 

74.0 

189.5 
166. 5 

90.0 
118. 5 
158. 5 
130.0 



53.0 

85.0 
105. 5 

139.0 
128.5 

93.5 
190. 5 

99.0 
222. 5 

198.0 

129.0 
141. 5 
191.0 
149.0 



2 


30. 0 


15.5 


107.5 


153.0 


8.0 


53.0 


31.5 


84.5 


3 


18. 5 


6.0 


72.0 


96. 5 


3.5 


36.0 


52.5 


88. 5 


4 


18.0 


0.5 


30.0 


48. 5 


2.0 


45.0 


154.0 


199.0 


5 


17. 5 


3.0 


24.0 


44. 5 


28. 5 


40.0 


135.5 


175. 5 


6 


13. 0 


2. 5 


37.5 


53.0 


0.0 


41.0 


80.0 


121. 0 


7 


30. 0 


5. 5 


37.5 


73.0 


0.0 


44. 5 


132.0 


176. 5 


1 

8 


11.0 


7.0 


25.0 


43.0 


0.5 


33.0 


138.0 


171.0 


V 

Q 


2. 5 


0. 0 


14. 5 


17.0 


0.0 


33.5 


183.0 


216. 5 


7 

10 


16. 0 


3. 5 


30.0 


49. 5 


0.0 


63.5 


182.5 


246.0 


1 1 


9. 0 


1. 5 


14. 5 


25.0 


0.0 


34. 5 


133.0 


167. 5 


X X 
12 


8. 0 


0. 5 


11.0 


19. 5 


0.0 


37.5 


132.0 


169.5 


13 

14 


3. 0 
3.5 


0. 5 
1.5 


4.0 

1.5 


7.5 
6. 5 


0.0 

0.0 


10. 5 
20.5 


91.0 

220.5 


101. 5 
241.0 


15 


2.0 


0.0 


6.0 


8.0 


0.0 


18.0 


180.0 


198. 0 
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TABLE 34 
(cont. ) 



ALBUQUERQUE VS, PHOENIX 
COUNSELING BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 



! 





Intrapersonal Model - Phoenix TOTAL 

ON MODEL OFF 

SESSIONS TASK MODEL TARGET INPUT TARGET 



2 


13. 5 


5.5 


3 


10. 5 


1.0 


4 


4. 0 


1,0 


5 


17.0 


4.0 


6 


5.0 


3.0 


7 


10. 5 


5. 5 


8 


9.0 


8.0 


9 


3.0 


0. 5 


10 


4.0 


0. 5 


11 


7.0 


00 

• 

ui 


12 


7.5 


1.5 


13 


7.0 


0. 5 


14 


16. 5 


0.0 


15 


6.0 


5. 5 



15. 5 


34. 5 


0.0 


24.5 


36.0 


1 . 0 


12.0 


17.0 


3.0 


23. 5 


44. 5 


3.0 


11.5 


19.5 


1.0 


19. 5 


35. 5 


0.0 


18. 5 


35. 5 


0.0 


4.0 


7. 5 


0.0 


5.0 


9.5 


0.0 


9.5 


25.0 


0.0 


7.0 


16.0 


1.0 


5. 5 


13.0 


0.0 


12.0 


28. 5 


0.0 


3.5 


15.0 


0.0 




Intrapersonal Model 



2 


26. 5 


3 


42.0 


4 


18.0 


5 


22. 5 


6 


6.5 


7 


32.0 


8 


12. 5 


9 


19.0 


10 


5. 5 


11 


7. 5 


12 


12. 5 


13 


16. 5 


14 


8.0 


15 


14.0 



ERLC 












- Albuquerque 


1.0 


57.0 


0. 5 


65. 5 


0. 5 


28.0 


0. 5 


29.0 


0. 5 


12. 5 


1.5 


51.5 


0. 5 


16.0 


0.0 


31. 5 


1.0 


11.0 


0.0 


12.0 


1.5 


4.5 


0.0 


30.0 


4.0 


19. 0 


1.0 


21.5 



84. 5 
108. 0 

46. 5 
52.0 
19. 5 

85.0 

29.0 

50. 5 

17. 5 
19.5 

18. 5 

47. 5 
31.0 
36. 5 



3.0 

1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
0. 5 
0.0 
0. 5 
0. 5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0. 5 
0.0 
0.0 



TOTAL 

RAPPORT 

UH HUH OTHER INPUT j 



22.5 

31.0 

18.0 

40.0 
32. 5 

44.0 
23. 5 
14. 5 
20. 5 
20. 5 

17.0 

21.0 
46. 5 
23.0 



213.0 235.5 ; 

141.0 172.0 | 

146.0 164.0 

103.5 143.5 | 

135.5 168.0 

68.0 112.0 

111.0 134.5 

140.5 155.0 

148.0 168.5 

199.0 219.5 

124.5 141.5 

160.0 181.5 

150.5 197.0 

154.0 177.0 



25. 5 

26. 5 

31.0 
29. 5 
32. 5 

53.0 
22. 5 

24.0 

19. 0 

17.0 

13.0 

28.0 
24.0 
38. 5 



131.0 
162.0 
209.0 
136. 5 

159.0 

192.0 
196.0 
176.0 
162. 5 
211. 5 
231. 5 
209. 5 
205. 5 
242. 5 



156. 5 
188. 5 
240. 0 
166. 0 
191.5 

245.0 
218. 5 
200. 5 
179. 5 

228. 5 
244. 5 
237. 5 

229. 5 

281.0 
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TABLE 34 
(cont. ) 



ALBUQUERQUE VS. PHOENIX 
COUNSELING BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 



Perceptual Mod ification Model - Phoenix 

TOTAL 

ON MODEL 

SESSIONS TASK MODEL TARGET INPUT 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



36. 5 
21.0 
26. 5 

37.0 
14. 5 

33.0 

37. 5 
33. 5 
37. 5 
62. 5 

37.0 

43.0 

38.0 
55. 5 



6.0 

6.0 

8.0 

3.0 
11.5 

8.0 
18.0 
12.0 
14. 5 

24.0 

9.0 

7.0 

3.0 

10.0 



25.0 

37.0 
46. 5 
29-0 
52 . 0 

69.0 
35. 5 
38.5 
20.0 

46.0 

30.0 
30. 0 
26. 5 

36.0 



67. 5 

64.0 

81.0 

69.0 

78.0 

110.0 

91.0 
84. 0 
72. 0 

132. 5 

76.0 

80.0 
67. 5 

101. 5 



Perceptual Modification Model - Albuquerque 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



70. 5 

48.0 
54. 5 

38.0 

61.0 
53.0 
39. 5 




19.0 

20. 5 

17.5 

9.0 
10. 5 

18.5 
10. 5 
18.0 

7.5 

5.5 

12.0 
12. 5 
14.0 
14.0 



63. 5 
44. 0 

65.0 

43.0 

38.0 

68.5 

64. 5 

29.0 

49.0 

39.0 
26. 5 

37.0 

40.5 

35.0 



TOTAL 

RAPPORT 



OFF 

TARGET UH HUH OTHER INPUT 



162.0 
112. 5 

138.0 

90. 0 

109. 5 

140.0 
114. 5 

97. 5 

123.5 

107.0 

103.0 
133. 5 
106. 5 

131.5 



0.0 


8.0 


63. 5 


0.0 


5. 0 


47. 0 


0.0 


7. 5 


39.0 


0.0 


2.0 


43. 5 


0.0 


6.0 


54. 5 


0. 5 


13.0 


28.0 


0.0 


14. 5 


90.0 


0.0 


23. 5 


31.0 


0. 5 


5. 5 


74.0 


0.0 


15.0 


69-0 


0.0 


17. 5 


26.0 


0.0 


22.0 


29.0 


0.0 


13. 5 


81.5 


0.0 


26.0 


34.0 



0.0 
1.0 
2.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
2. 5 
0.0 
0.0 



21.5 
10. 5 
11.0 
12.0 

5.0 
6. 5 

12.0 

6.0 
1. 5 
1. 5 

9.0 

3.0 

1.0 

4.5 



95.0 

71.0 
134.0 
148. 5 

89.0 

82.5 
63. 5 

93.0 

75.5 

63.5 
73. 5 

46.0 

129.0 

76.0 



71.5 
52. 0 
46. 5 
45. 5 
60. 5 

41.0 
104. 5 

54. 5 
79. 5 

84.0 
43. 5 

51.0 
95. 0 
60.0 



116. 5 
81 .'5 
145.0 
160. 5 

94.0 

89.0 
75. 5 

99.0 

77.0 

65.0 
82. 5 

49.0 
130.0 

80. 5 



i 

< 






m 
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TABLE 34 
(cont. ) 

ALBUQUERQUE VS. PHOENIX 
COUNSELING BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 



Problem Identification Model-Phoenix 



SESSIONS TASK MODEL 

6.0 
5.0 
10. 5 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



32.0 

38.5 

43.5 

33. 5 
30. 5 

34. 5 

33.0 

35.0 

35.0 

58.0 
32. 5 

33.0 
46. 5 
28. 5 



4. 5 
30. 5 
10. 5 

8.5 
18.0 

23.0 

22.0 

17.0 

3.5 
11.5 

10.0 



ON 
TARGET 

55. 5 

97.0 

58.5 

51.5 

111.0 

69.0 
60. 5 
65. 5 

57.0 

87.0 

91.0 

64.0 
75. 5 

62.0 



TOTAL 

MODEL 

INPUT 



OFF 
TARGET 



UH HUH OTHER 



93. 5 


0.0 


63. 5 


92. 5 


140. 5 


0.0 


31. 5 


28. 5 


112. 5 


0.0 


33. 5 


53.0 


89.5 


16.0 


29.0 


69. 5 


172.0 


1.0 


38.0 


24.0 


114.0 


1.5 


27. 5 


36.0 


102.0 


0.0 


54.0 


68.0 


118. 5 


0. 5 


62,0 


80.0 


115.0 


2. 5 


22. 5 


60.0 


167.0 


1.0 


58. 0 


31.5 


140. 5 


4.0 


43. 5 


55.0 


100. 5 


3.0 


43.0 


68.0 


133. 5 


0.0 


43.0 


72.0 


100. 5 


12. 5 


49.0 


86.0 



Problem Identification Model - Albuquerque 



1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



47.0 

59.0 
35. 5 
49. 5 

67.0 
74. 5 

62.0 
66. 5 
61.0 
41. 5 



34. 



36. 5 
61.0 
43. 5 



12.5 
5.0 

13.0 

5.0 

14.5 

13.0 
16. 5 

6.0 

24.5 

11.5 

11.0 

1.5 

4.0 

1.0 



54. 5 

46.0 
68. 5 
37. 5 

111.0 

76.0 

92.0 

75.0 
145. 5 

49.0 

89.0 
51.5 
92. 5 
53. 5 



114.0 

110.0 

117.0 

92.0 

182. 5 
163. 5 
168. 5 
147. 5 

231.0 

103.0 
134. 5 

89.5 

157.5 

98.0 



'eric 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2. 5 
6. 5 

7.0 
30. 0 

8.0 

10.0 

5. 5 
3.0 



58.0 

44.0 

42.0 

53.0 

48.0 

67.0 
45. 5 
45. 5 

56.0 
37. 5 

43.0 

48. 5 

41.0 

49. 5 



TOTAL 

RAPPORT 

INPUT 

156.0 
60.0 
86. 5 

98.5 
62.0 

63.5 

122.0 

142.0 
82. 5 
89. 5 
98. 5 

111.0 

115.0 

135.0 



78.0 
97. 5 
64. 5 
94. 5 
23. 5 

112. 5 

75.0 
105. 5 

26.0 

125.0 

119.0 

204.0 

117.0 

169.0 



136.0 

141. 5 
106. 5 
147. 5 

71. 5 
179. 5 

120.5 

151.0 
82.0 

162.5 

162.0 
252. 5 
158.0 
218. 5 
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TABLE 34 
(cont. ) 



ALBUQUERQUE VS. PHOENIX 
COUNSELING BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 

't 

| Relationship Model - Phoenix 

TOTAL TOTAL 

ON MODEL OFF RAPPORT 



SESSIONS 


TASK MODEL 


TARGET 


INPUT 


TARGET 


UH HUH 


OTHER 


INPUT 


2 


17.5 


6. 5 


18.0 


42.0 


0.5 


32.0 


117.0 


149.0 


3 


34.0 


4.0 


57.5 


94. 5 


2. 5 


42.0 


64.0 


102.0 


4 


16.0 


5.0 


36.0 


57.0 


0.5 


32.0 


29.5 


61.5 


5 


17.0 


6. 5 


51.0 


74. 5 


2.0 


23. 5 


41.0 


64. 5 


6 


13. 5 


5. 5 


45.0 


64.0 


0.0 


32. 5 


59. 5 


92.0 


7 


37.0 


10.0 


45.5 


92. 5 


0.0 


16.0 


50. 5 


66.5 


8 


53. 5 


5. 5 


113.0 


172.0 


0.0 


28. 5 


67.5 


96.0 


9 


26. 5 


4. 5 


55.0 


86.0 


0.0 


20.0 


77.0 


97.0 


10 


3. 5 


1. 5 


8.0 


13.0 


0.0 


14. 5 


61.0 


75.5 


11 


14.0 


4.0 


26. 5 


44.5 


0.0 


38. 5 


131.0 


169.5 


12 


10. 5 


1. 5 


17.0 


29.0 


0.0 


10.0 


50.0 


60.0 


13 


18.0 


1.0 


34. 5 


53.5 


0.0 


43.0 


137.5 


180.5 


14 


15. 5 


2. 5 


50.5 


68. 5 


0.0 


17. 5 


114.5 


132.0 


15 


15.0 


1.0 


25.5 


41.5 


0.0 


22.0 


134.0 


156.0 


Relationship Model 


- Albuquerque 












2 


47.5 


10.0 


61.0 


118. 5 


0.0 


24. 5 


64.0 


88. 5 


3 


42. 5 


15. 5 


54.0 


112.0 


1.0 


29.0 


46. 5 


75.5 


4 


41.0 


0.5 


24.0 


65. 5 


0.0 


15.0 


19. 5 


34. 5 


5 


34.0 


1.0 


39. 5 


74. 5 


0.0 


27.0 


121.0 


148.0 


6 


32.0 


16.0 


48.0 


96.0 


1.0 


45.0 


74.0 


119.0 


7 


27. 5 


4. 5 


24. 5 


56. 5 


0.0 


25. 5 


59.0 


84.5 


8 


34.0 


4.0 


52.5 


90. 5 


1.0 


36.0 


106.0 


142.0 


9 


22.5 


12.0 


32.5 


67.0 


0.5 


30.0 


94. 5 


124.5 


10 


10.0 


1.0 


11.5 


22.5 


0.0 


12.0 


30.5 


42. 5 


11 


11.5 


2.0 


23.0 


36. 5 


0.0 


16.0 


93. 5 


109.5 


12 


28.0 


1.0 


57.0 


86.0 


0.0 


73.0 


103.0 


176.0 


13 


18.0 


3. 5 


13.0 


34. 5 


0.0 


5.0 


70.5 


75.5 


14 


33.0 


1.5 


57.5 


90.0 


0.0 


17.0 


111.0 


128.0 


15 


34.0 


1.5 


55.0 


90. 5 


0.0 


15. 5 


58. 5 


74.0 



o 

ERIC 
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of absolute amount of inpu , models and sites, there is the 

selective 

responding) and the rapport input <"Uh Huh" and "Other ). 

Member Behavior : The mean quantity of member behavior for each cate, 

gory is presented in Table 35. 



TABLE 35 

ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
MEMBER BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 




Interpersonal Model 




TO-MEMBER 
neutral TOTAL, 



4.2 

10.7 

37.4 

13.2 

25.5 

20.2 
25. 1 
34. 1 

27.4 
51.9 

32.4 

37.6 

20.0 

20.7 



o r 
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TABLE 35 
(cont. ) 

ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
MEMBER BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 



Intrapersonal Model 



DESIRED MEMBER-TO -MEMBER 

SESSION OTHER BEHAVIOR POSITIVE NEGATIVE NEUTRAL — TOTA L_ 



2 


306. 7 


70.0 


3 


244.7 


81.0 


4 


335.5 


44.2 


5 


251.2 


56.0 


6 


284.5 


34.7 


7 


201.7 


60.0 


8 


251.5 


32.7 


9 


293.0 


30.7 


10 


312.0 


16.5 


11 


358.7 


26.0 


12 


326.0 


16.2 


13 


321.7 


35.2 


14 


265.0 


46.2 


15 


267.7 


31.2 



5. 7 
1. 7 
1. 5 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.0 
0.7 
0.0 
0.2 
0.5 
0.5 
1.0 
1.2 



17.5 

11.7 

1.7 
2.5 
2.0 
1.0 

2.7 

3.7 
1.2 
1. 5 
0* 5 
3.2 
5.0 
5.0 



36. 5 

30.7 

20.7 

22.7 
19.5 
14. 5 

13.2 

17.2 

14.0 

14.2 

22.0 

19.7 

16.7 

18.7 



59.7 
44. 1 

23.9 
26.2 

22.5 

16.7 

16.9 

21.6 

15.2 

15.9 
23.0 
23.4 

22.7 

24.9 



Problem Identification Model 



2 


105.7 


184.0 


3 


85.0 


232.0 


4 


85.2 


144.2 


5 


187.5 


131.0 


6 


24.5 


310.2 


7 


97.0 


212.7 


8 


99.0 


260.7 


9 


156.2 


191.0 


10 


113.0 


302.5 


11 


196.2 


233.2 


12 


174.0 


220.5 


13 


299.0 


208.0 


14 


146.0 


251.5 


15 


238.0 


180.0 



3.7 


2.5 


6.5 


5.2 


4.0 


6.7 


4.7 


3.0 


6.0 


14.2 


18.7 


22.0 


14. 5 


4.0 


6.2 


14.0 


11.0 


17.2 


17.2 


14.2 


29. 5 


11.2 


10.2 


15.7 


34.2 


20.2 


54.7 


39.0 


44.0 


43.2 


46.7 


16.0 


34.2 


64.0 


34.5 


56. 5 


51.0 


10.0 


29.2 


64.7 


18.0 


45.7 



12.7 

15.9 

13.7 

54.9 

24.7 
42.2 

60.9 
37. 1 

109. 1 

126.2 

96.9 
155.0 

90.2 

128.4 
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TABLE 35 
(cont, ) 



ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
MEMBER BEHAVIOR BY SESSION 



Perceptual Modification Model 

DESIRED 

BEHAVIOR MEMBER-TO-MEMBER 

SESSIONS OTHER POSITIVE NEGATI VE POSITIVE NEGATIVE NEUTRAL TOTAL 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



114.5 


63.7 


19.2 


2.5 


1.2 


0.5 


4.2 


69.2 


71.7 


27.2 


3.2 


1.2 


1.7 


6. 1 


92.5 


78.5 


11.5 


1.7 


1.0 


0.5 


3.2 


143.2 


66.7 


7.7 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


117.2 


54.5 


20.0 


5.2 


1.7 


0.2 


7. 1 


52.2 


92.0 


17.5 


0.2 


4.2 


0.0 


4.4 


115.5 


61.5 


16.2 


1.2 


0.5 


0.0 


2.7 


101.7 


46.2 


20.7 


1.5 


1.5 


0.2 


3.2 


112.7 


67.0 


3.2 


1.0 


0.7 


2.2 


4.9 


97.2 


65.0 


16.5 


0. 5 


1.7 


0.7 


2.9 


91.0 


70.7 


9.5 


1.7 


1.5 


5.2 


8.4 


64.5 


60.5 


20.7 


0. 5 


0.7 


0.0 


1.2 


111.2 


60.0 


7.7 


0.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


61.7 


76.7 


21.7 


3.2 


0.7 


2.0 


5.9 



Relationship Model 

DESIRED MEMBER-TO-MEMBER 

SESSIONS OTHER BEHAVIOR POSITIVE NEGATIVE NEUTRAL TOTAL 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



83.2 
61.0 

21.2 

63.2 

72.5 

47.5 

84.5 

82.7 

38.5 
109.7 

85.7 

92.2 
143.5 
121.2 



60.2 

65.2 

83.5 

75.7 

74.5 

67.7 
147. 7 

57.5 

28.7 

42.2 
51.2 

67.5 

68.5 
48.0 



3.2 

2.5 

8.7 

5.7 
3.0 

1.2 

5.2 
0.5 
0.5 

1.5 

1.2 

1.7 
1.2 
1.7 



0.0 

0.5 

0.5 

5.0 
0.5 

1.0 

12.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

0.5 



1.0 

1.5 
7.2 

4.5 

7.0 
0.5 

6. 0 
2.7 
0.7 

17.5 
4.5 
3.0 

19.0 

23.5 



4.2 
4.5 

16.4 
15.2 

10.5 

2.7 
23.9 

3.2 
1.4 

19.0 

7.2 

5.7 

21.7 

25.7 
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DISCUSSION: The tendency for increased amounts of counselor input 
during the middle sessions apparently has effect upon the amounts of Desired 
Behavior statements on the part of members. The relationship, however, is 
not clear cut for all models. The models differ markedly in this regard. 

There is an interesting trend for high amounts of initial neutral member - 
to-member responding in the Intrapersonal model which then decrease toward 
the end of the sessions. Conversely, there are low initial amounts of neutral 
member -to -member responding in the Interpersonal and Problem Identification 
models which then increases toward Session 15. 

MEMBER TO MEMBER RESPONDING: A criteria of within and between 
counseling behavior regarded as being comparable to all models was the number 
of responses made by clients to one another within each counseling session. 
These member -to -member responses consisted of the number of tabulated 
frequencies of members who in direct response spoke directly to another. 

An analysis of variance of total member -to -member responses for all 
sessions was performed comparing each of the five models. The results of 
this analysis are presented in Table 36. 



TABLE 36 

ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
MEMBER -TO -MEMBER RESPONDING 





INTER- 

PERSONAL 


INTRA- 

PERSONAL 


PERCEPTUAL 

MODIFICATION 


PROBLEM 

I.D. 


RELA- 

TIONSHIP 


X 


31.46 


26.02 


6.30 


69.21 


16.22 


sd 


31.25 


19.47 


5. 13 


70.45 


21.51 


F ratio 18. 09 


Probability ^.001 
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Table 37 presents the totals for member -to-member responding for all 
models comparing the differences between sites. 



INTER- 
PERSONAL 



TABLE 37 

ALBUQUERQUE VS. PHOENIX 
MEMBER-TO-MEMBER RESPONDING 

PERCEPTUAL PROBLEM RELA- 
MODIFICATION I.D. TIONSHIP 



INTRA- 
PERSONAL, 



Phoenix 

X 

sd 


22.45 
22. 70 


33.93 

17.91 


7. 17 
5.96 


85.82 
78. 38 


11.60 

14.89 


Albuq. 

X 

sd 


39.71 

35.95 


17.81 

17.81 


4.77 

2.89 


52.61 

58.26 


11.53 

20.68 


F ratio 


3.71 


11. 18 


1.85 


3.24 


.93 


probability 

df 


< . 10 
(1.44) 


4 .01 
(1.53) 


4 .25 
(1.34) 


K ■ 10 

(1.54) 


n. s . 
(1.40) 




All but the Relationship model were found to be significant^ diTfere", 
between sites with the the one 

member-to-member responses. sign i£icantly higher than was 

exception. wh - e ^ffiXgs address themselves to the issue of amount 

the Phoenix s • undertake each of the counseling models. To the 

of preparation needed to undertake eacn oi indicator Q f desired be- 

extent that member -to^mem er conclude that the more prepara - 

rr„d throne 1 ht inl^rTcular counseling mode, the more desirable 
this will be for client responses. 

wtt T INTERACTION (HIM-G): A second criteria of within and between 

couns eling'behavior regarded as "" 

content and work style categories of the Hill In 

The data for this instrument was achieved through trends analysis of 
session by session ratings for each model. The sessions ‘^Xts of each 

i. 6. io. - io. . ~«r B» “ 

r .... — 
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populations. A discussion of F ratios for Phoenix Site I and Phoenix Site II 
is presented below 



The significance of the particular trend analyses is judged by an F ^ratio 
for trend. Significant F ratios were found for one counselor team m Phoemx 
exclusively. The F ratios and models are presented in Table 38. 



TABLE 38 

PHOENIX BY MODEL 



HILL INTERACTION MATRIX (HIM-G) 
F RATIOS FOR TREND 



PHOENIX I PHOENIX I PHOENIX I PHOENIX I 

INTERPERSONAE INTRAPERSONAL 

-pTTTo F^80 F^88“ F-1 . 62 

p <\ 10 P <- 01 P <- 25 p 



The degrees of freedom are 3 and 45 for each F ratio. 



It is to be noted that these were the only significant F ratios of interaction. 
There was no significant trend for the other three counselor teams and models. 



TRENDS- The levels of interaction which reached significant F ratios 
werepltfed by session across models, and again by models across sessions. 
Inspection of the graphs showed the following. 



INTERPERSONAL MODEL: Most of the verbalization was Conventional m 

level B There was a marked increase in Speculative in the 10th session, 
Lowev e ; tWs in turn decreased toward the end of counseling. There was some 

Lut considered to be little Confrontive talk. This is perhap s c °™ s \ ent W1 * 
desired behavior of the model which called for exploration of behavior v 

environmental demands. 



INTRAPERSONAL MODEL: There 

s^lf talk which was the form for the model. There are peaKS 

Speculative, and Confrontive levels but no consistent pattern across sessions. 



PERCEPTUAL MODIFICATION: Nearly all the verbalization was at 
the Conventional level which showed great differences in am°unt between 

rp was comparatively little Assertive » Speculative, or Con- 
f rontive . ' This was consistent with the model's desired behavior and structure, 
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RELATIONSHIP MODEL: Again, the majority of the verbalization 
occurred at the Conventional level. There is however also much Speculation and 
Assertive talk about the group itself. This was highest in session 10 followed by 
decrease toward the end of the series of sessions. 

DISCUSSION: Of the groups' focus upon Speculative and Assertive talk, 

only the Relationship model seemed involved with the topic of the group itself. 
Interpersonal and Intrapersonal groups used Speculative and Assertive levels 
but used them to search out other topics. Assertive interaction is often dis- 
cussed as indicative of hostility. 

Overall, it must be assumed that there was only mild "work style" 
movement among the groups. There were significant trends for only one team 
which suggests that for the other three teams the movement concept was un- 
available, and even for the one team the movement must be considered mild. 

The interaction of the groups for the most part, took place within conventional 
styles which would appear to be less personally disruptive. The finding is 
important because of the attention the models gave to this very point. 

Counselor methods used techniques designed to facilitate a comfort -excitement 
ratio which would allow enough interest for groups to continue. Apparently the 
individual gains noted from other measures are available without strenuous per- 
sonal disruptive or "therapy like" behaviors. The lack of gross work style 
movement is indicative of a more conventional or common place people group. 



COUNSELOR EVALUATION OF MODELS 

Three major issues present themselves regarding the counselors, and 
the practicality of utilizing the group counseling models in NYC centers. The 
first issue directs itself to the general area of counselor satisfaction, the 
assumption being that the counselor's attitude (satisfaction) toward a parti- 
cular counseling approach will be an illusive but crucial determiner for client 
growth. The second issue concerns the amount of preparation needed for 
counselors who seek to utilize the models. The third issue concerns itself 
with the feasibility and efficiency of using co -counselors and more particularly, 
para -professionals as co -leaders. 

In order to gain some insight into these issues, a seven point Likert-type 
questionnaire was designed and completed by the counselor and co-counselor 
following each counseling session. The questionnaire consisted of five general 
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areas ranging from rapport with groups, interest in interaction with them, 
counselor satisfaction with group, satisfaction with the procedural models. 

COUNSELOR SATISFACTION: Analysis of variance was performed on 
each of the five counselor ratings for both populations and each counseling 
model. Results are presented in Table 39- 



TABLE 39 

ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
COUNSELOR RATINGS OF SESSIONS 



ANOVA ANOVA 

Analysis Item 1 Item 2 

Rapport Grp. Interest 

Model 



ANOVA 
Item 3 
Interac'n 
of Members 



ANOVA ANOVA 
Item 4 Item 5 

Counselor Satis'n. With 
Satisfaction Pro cedures 



Inte r per s onal 

x 4.31 

sd 1.33 

Intraper s onal 

x 3. 83 

sd 1.54 

Percep'l. Mod'n. 

IT 3.69 

sd 1. 54 

Problem I. D. 

x 3.57 

sd 1 * 68 

Relationship 

x 4.26 

sd 1.62 

F ratio 1 • 92 

Probability 4 . 10 



4.26 

1.29 


4.69 

1.28 


3.95 

1.45 


3.88 

1.43 


3.67 

1.49 


3.97 

1.44 


3.59 

1.64 


3.60 

1.64 


4.40 

1.75 


4. 57 
1.67 


2.26 


4. 11 


4. 10 


.01 



4.67 

1.32 


3.81 

1,25 


4.07 

1.40 


3.59 
1. 15 


4.31 

1.72 


3.36 

.96 


3.69 

1.61 


3.24 

1.24 


4.33 

1.87 


3.45 

1.29 


2. 15 


1.46 


<L. 10 


<^.25 
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From inspection of the table it is noted that all F ratios are significant 
at or beyond the . 25 level. The Problem Identification model was rated more 
positive on all five areas of concern. The Intrapersonal and Perceptual Modi- 
fication models received high ratings with regard to perceived client rapport, 
group interest, and interaction of members. In addition, the Intrapersonal 
Model received the second highest rating with regard to counselor satisfaction 
with a particular session. The Perceptual Modification model recieved the 
second highest rating on counselor satisfaction with procedures. 

The Interpersonal model consistently received nearly the lowest ratings 
on all five areas. The Relationship model also tended to receive low ratings, 
except in terms of procedures, where the ratings were average with respect 
to the other four models. 

CO-COUNSELOR SATISFACTION: A similar analysis of counseling 
session ratings was done on those ratings made by co- counselors. Results 
of this analysis of variance are reported in Table 40. 
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TABLE 40 

ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
CO -COUNSELOR RATINGS OF SESSIONS 



Analysis 



ANOVA 
Item 1 
Rapport 



Model 



df (4. 205) 



o 

ERIC 



ANOVA ANOVA ANOVA ANOVA 
Item 2 Item 3 Item 4 Item 5 

Grp. Interest Interact’n. Counselor Satisfa’n. 

of members Satisfa*n With Proced ures 



Interpersonal 


x 


2.83 


3.24 


3.40 


3. 74 


4. 14 


sd 


1.30 


1. 16 


1.21 


1. 10 


1.22 


Intrapersonal ^ 


x 


2.24 


2.78 


2.95 


3. 55 


3. (Q 


sd 


1.24 


1.48 


1.38 


1.42 


1.63 


Percep'l. Mod'n. 

x 3.50 


3.59 


3.81 


4.24 


4.52 


sd 


1.91 


1.68 


1.67 


1. 54 


1.71 


Problem I. D. _ __ 


x 


3.24 


3. 38 


3.64 


3.64 


3.83 


sd 


1.69 


1. 57 


1.62 


1.79 


2.03 


Relationship , ^ , 


x 


3.57 


3. 52 


4.09 


4. 24 


4. 31 


sd 


1.38 


1.47 


1.65 


1.53 


1. 54 


F ratio 


5.44 


1.96 


3.41 


2.09 


1.52 


Probability 


<.01 


<. 10 


<. 05 


4- io 


<.25 




msmmmm 
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AU of the F ratios were significant at or beyond the . 25 level. The Intra- 
personal counseling model clearly received the highest ratings from e co- 
counselors on all five areas, be it their perception of client behavior or thei 
own satisfaction with the counseling session. The Interpersonal counseling model 
was fudged to be second highest in terms of ratings received by co -counselors. 

The Problem Identification model received rather high ratings on * e ™® 
which assessed counselor satisfaction with the parti^iar session hetedjus 
comoleted and counselor satisfaction with procedures. The Perceptual Mom 
fication and the Relationship models were consistently judged or rate e o e 
nf the five counseling models* 

COUNSELOR AND CO-COUNSELOR COMPARED: Ratings of the counselors 
were compared to co-counselors ratings for all models. The results of this 
analysis are presented in Table 41. 

TABLE 41 

ALBUQUERQUE AND PHOENIX 
COUNSELOR AND CO -COUNSELOR RATINGS COMPARED 

ANOVA ANOVA ANOVA 
Verbal Counselor Counselor 

Inter'n. With Satisfa'n. Satisfa'n. 

Members With Procedures 



Analysis 




Co-Counselor 

Ratings 

x 3.08 

sd 1.59 



F ratio 30. 95 

Probability .001 
df 1.418 



3. 98 
1. 55 


4. 14 
1. 54 


4.21 

1.61 


3.49 
1. 19 


3. 30 
1. 50 


3. 58 
1. 55 


3.88 

1.51 


4. 12 
1.66 


20.37 


13.85 


4.77 


19.92 


.001 


.001 


.05 


.001 



Note: A high rating indicates low satisfaction. 

A low rating indicates high satisfaction. 
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All of the analysis of variance of the rating means reached the . 05 level 
of significance with four of the five reaching the .001 level. The findings 
clearly show that the co-counselors rated group rapport, group interest, 
and group interaction significantly higher than did the counselors. They also 
rated the overall satisfaction of their particular group higher than did the ^ 
counselors, and rated the overall satisfaction of their particular group higher 
than did the counselors. The reverse finding is apparent in the overall satis- 
faction with procedures. 

The ratings of counselors and co-counselors were compared between 
sites. Counselors in Albuquerque were selected from experienced school 
counselors and trained in model procedures for a period of three weeks. 
Counselors in Phoenix were members of the project staff with approximately 
six months of training and preparation time in the models. Co-counselors 
in both sites were accepted upon recommendation of the NYC program adminis- 
tration. Co-counselors from both sites received training of three weeks. 

Tables 42 and 43 present the results of comparing ratings of the models 
for counselors and co -counselors between sites. For the counselors, the 
length of training time would appear as the crucial variable. For co-counselors 
the training time was constant at three weeks, but the general preparation 
background was different. Although they were considered as field coordinators 
with similar duties it both sites, the Albuquerque co-counselors both held 
Master's degrees and had some counseling experience. 

Ten between site analyses of variance were performed, five for coun- 
selors and five for co-counselors for each model. 

COUNSELORS: Table 42 presents counselor ratings. 
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TABLE 42 

ALBUQUERQUE VS. PHOENIX 
COUNSELOR RATINGS OF MODELS 





ANOVA 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


ANOVA 


Analysis 


Item #1 


Item #2 


Item #3 


Item #4 


Item #5 


Rapport 


Interest 


Verbal 


Satisfaction 


Satisfaction 




Interaction (General) 


With Procedures 



Model and Site 



Interpersonal 



Phoenix 












x 


3.71 


3.78 


4.21 


4. 12 


4. 14 


sd 


1.26 


1.25 


1.31 


1.35 


1. 23 


Albug. 

x 


4.61 


4. 50 


4.93 


4.93 


3. 64 


sd 


1.28 


1.26 


1.21 


1.24 


1.25 


F ratio 


4.54 


3.00 


3.06 


3.51 


1. 50 


Probability 


P_5_ . . 


<._10 





<_1_0_ 


n._s_. 


Intrapersonal 












Phoenix 












x 


2.71 


2. 85 


3.00 


3. 21 


3. 50 


sd 


1. 14 


1.03 


1. 11 


1.05 


.94 


Albuq. 

x 


4. 39 


4.50 


4.32 


4.50 


3. 64 


sd 


1.42 


1. 32 


1. 39 


1.37 


1.25 


F ratio 


14.70 


16.60 


9.57 


9.44 


. 14 


Probability 


<.01 


<.001 


<.01 


<. 01 


n. s. 


Perceptual Mod'n. 










Phoenix 












x 


2.50 


2.64 


3.00 


3. 36 


3.28 


sd 


.76 


.75 


.78 


.93 


.91 


Albuq. 

x 


4.28 


4. 18 


4.46 


4.78 


3. 39 


sd 


1.49 


1.51 


1.45 


1.83 


.99 


F ratio 


17.71 


12.70 


12. 32 


7.47 


. 11 


Probability 


<.001 


<.01 


< .01 


<.01 


n. s. 
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TABLE 42 
(cont. ) 



Problem I. D. 



Phoenix 


2.07 


2.07 


2.28 


2.36 


2. 


71 


A 

sd 


.83 


.73 


1.07 


1.21 


1. 


33 


Albuq. 

x“ 

sd 


4.32 

1.49 


4.36 

1.42 


4.25 

1.48 


4. 36 
1.36 


3. 

1. 


50 

14 


F ratio 
Probability 


27.37 

/.001 


31.79 

001 


19.44 

<.001 


21.44 

<^.001 


3. 

< 


98 

,01 



Relationship 



Phoenix 

X 

sd 


4.85 

1.23 


4.86 

1.23 


4.86 

1.29 


4.78 

1.25 


4.36 
1. 15 


.1 

O*' X T 

3 Q 

a 

< 


3.96 

1.73 


4. 18 
1.94 


4.43 

1.83 


4.11 
2. 10 


3.00 
1. 12 


F ratio 


2.95 


1.41 


.61 


1.23 


13.43 
< .01 


Probability 


<.10 


n. s. 


n. s. 


n« s • 


^ • w * 



A higher rating indicates less satisfaction. 




CO- COUNSELORS: Table 43 presents the results of analysis of variance 
of co-counselor ratings by model between sites. 
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TABLE 43 

ALBUQUERQUE VS. PHOENIX 
CO -COUNSELOR RATINGS OF MODELS 



Analysis 



ANOVA 
Item #1 
Rapport 



ANOVA 
Item #2 
Interest 



ANOVA ANOVA ANOVA 
Item #3 Item #4 Item #5 
Verbal Satisfact'n Satisfact'n 
Interaction (Gen'l) Wit h Procedures 



Interpersonal 

Phoenix 

x 

sd 

Albuq. 

x 

sd 

F ratio 



2.28 

1.27 



3. 11 
1.26 
3.96 



Probability <*10 



Intrapersonal 

Phoenix 

x 

sd 

Albuq. 

x 

sd 

F ratio 



1.36 

.74 



2.68 

1.22 

13.78 



Probability <.01 



3.07 


3.50 


3.50 


3.78 


1. 14 


1.29 


1.09 


.97 


3. 32 


3.36 


3.86 


4.32 


1 . 18 


1.19 


1 . 11 


1.31 


.42 


. 13 


.97 


1.83 


n. s. 


n. s. 


n. s. 


n. s. 


1.86 


2.28 


2.71 


2. 36 


1.29 


1. 14 


1.07 


.49 


3.25 


3.28 


3.96 


4. 50 


1. 35 


1.38 


1.40 


1.53 


10.20 


5.44 


8.60 


25.89 


<.01 


<.05 


4. 01 


<.001 



Perceptual Modif'n 
Phoenix 
x 
sd 

Albuq. 
x 
sd 

F ratio 
Probability 



1.57 


2.00 


2. 14 


3.28 


3.50 


.76 


.70 


.95 


1.20 


1.50 


4.46 


4.39 


4.64 


4.71 


5.03 




1,45 


1.28 


1.48 


1.59 


43. 16 


34. 10 


41.56 


9.69 


8.94 


<.001 


<.001 


^.OOl 


<^01 


<.01 
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TABLE 43 
(cont. ) 

Problem I. D. 



Phoenix 





1.71 


2. 14 


2.28 


1.93 


1.85 


sd 


.73 


.53 


.82 


.61 


1. 03 


Albums. 












X 


4.00 


4.00 


4. 32 


4. 50 


4. 82 


sd 


1. 51 


1. 56 


1.49 


1. 55 


1.65 


F ratio 


28. 32 


18.47 


22.43 


35.30 


37. 35 

j 






<.001 


<.001 


<-0.0.1--. 


<.001 


Relationship 












Phoenix 












X 


4. 14 


4.00 


5.00 


4.78 


4.71 


sd 


1. 30 


.96 


1.57 


1. 19 


1.07 


Albuq. 












X 


3.28 


3.28 


3.64 


3. 96 


4. 12 


sd 


1. 35 


1.63 


1. 52 


1.62 


1.70 


F ratio 


3.84 


2.27 


7.28 


2.82 


1.47 


Probability 


<.10 


n. s. 


<.05 


n. s. 


n. s. 



Note: A high rating indicates less satisfaction. 



DISCUSSION: The Intrapersonal model was seen rather consistently 
by both the counselor and co-counselor as generating the greatest rapport, 
group interest, interaction and counselor co-counselor satisfaction with 
procedures. However, some rather marked differences appear with regard 
to comparison of counselor to counselor perceptions of their counseling sessions 
on the other four models. The counselors tended to view the Problem Identi- 
fication and Perceptual Modification models as generating considerable group 
interest, rapport, and interaction, while the co -counselors viewed the Inter- 
personal model as doing that more than either the Perceptual Modification or 
Problem Identification models. The co-counselors, however, joined the coun- 
selors in terms of their own satisfaction with the Problem Identification model. 
Co-counselors were at variance with the counselors in that they did not see the 
Perceptual Modification model as being satisfying either in terms of procedures 
or client behavior. Counselors reported satisfaction with the basic procedures 
of the Relationship model. 

Differences are striking between sites in terms of degree of group 
rapport, interest, interaction, and satisfaction. In all cases, with the obvious 
exception of the Relationship model, Phoenix counselors and co -counselors 
rated their groups better in these regards, and the trend for the Relationship 
model is in the reverse direction. This is consistent with the general lack 
of results encountered with this model in the Phoenix site. 
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For the counselors* ratings at least, there is little consistency in 
satisfaction with model procedures. Phoenix was more satisfied with the 
Problem Identification model, Albuquerque more satisfied with the Relation- 
ship model. 




SUMMARY 

There was a high degree of within model consistency between time ? 

segments and especially so for counselor input. The counselors behavior 
was much the same from beginning to ending of sessions for a particular 
model. 

Counselor input varied in quantity between models with problem identi- 
fication using more "target" input than the other models. There was also a 
profound difference in the type of counselor input between models and between j 

level of training of the counselor. The more intensively trained counselors 
used more modeling, uh huh, and target selective responding. The less 
intensively trained counselors used greater total amounts of input with heavy 
concentration on task prescriptions. Input quantities, however, varied more 
by the model variable than the training variable. Problem Identification had 
the most. Perceptual Modification the least. 

Member responses during sessions were also noted to be consistent 
from beginning to ending of sessions. Two models, however, showed more 
increase that the others in member desired behavior statements as the session 
progressed. There was some reduction in "other" statements and increase 
in desired behavior during the last portion of sessions. The two hour period 
seemed best used by the perceptual modification and the problem identifica- 
tion models. 



Differences between progressive sessions are less clear. There is 
some tendency for increased amounts of counselor input and member response 
to occur during the middle number of sessions. The models, however, differ 
in this regard and the tables show varying trends for the various categories. 

In the member -to -member responding category, the trend appears more clear. 
For the Intrapersonal model, there is decrease toward the end of sessions. 

For Interpersonal and Problem Identification there seems to be steady increase 
through session 15. 
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The total quantity of membe wa^hTghe s t 
tabulated for compariso recard. This factor was also 

„d «^c’u»..Ior training and enrolls v.ri.bln 

compared between •*«• " phoenix. the couneelors were more intenetvely 

It.. be.1 program. There «. m.r, 
re .ponding in Phoe.i, in, all — interparaonai. 

Tb. Hiu ^»u ». s; “ ;r.i,r?.rr 

raters, reached sigm 1 T«franersonal models progressed to the 

For this team the Interpersonal All 

greater depth of interaction, e f interac tion in the Socialization and 

other models showed the greatest _amo»t o produced the least 

SS i^ity of f counseling, however. 

“led nrsT^ificant trend across sessions on this mstrument. 

The counselors' self report of satisfaction ratings 
in terms of whether he was a counselor " ' ^Comselors gave the 
he was intensively trained in t ® us ® Perceptual Modification with 

highest rating to Problem model 

Z^luo V ^Tr S oZ^ Identification high, but gave Perceptual Modification 
low ratings. 

i e va fnH the verbal interaction and satisfaction with 
the most satisfying procedures. 
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PART V 

IN RETROSPECT 



i 



When looking at the research as a whole, severalinferences become 
apparent and perhaps important for consideration. Generalizations have 
been made concerning the counseling, the overall process, and the various 
models. Also, recommendations are presented for NYC Counseling and for 
further research. The more detailed discussions of specific findings can 
be noted in Parts III and IV where discussion is presented following the data 
presentation for each indicator variable. 

For most research, and especially for exploratory research, decisions 
are made which somehow look different in retrospect. We have taken the 
luxury of some "Monday Quarter Backing" in hopes that the reader may profit 
from our less adequate decisions. 
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IF WE HAD IT TO DO OVER AGAIN 

There has been little formal research reported that is specifically related 
to group counseling with poverty youth. An exploratory study of this type was 
needed to define problems and find researchable variables. Thus, a major 
purpose of the study was to look for new variables. Such a study is plagued 
from the start by the many problems that accompany counseling research, but 
also the many more esoteric problems peculiar to working with the jobless and 
school dropout. The number of identifiable variables which should be controlled 
but which unfortunately for practical reasons cannot be, are numerous. There 
are therefore, still many unanswered questions. The counseling models were 
carefully designed, but the evaluation of their utility in the reality of the life- 
like setting was difficult. 

We used the objectives of expanding perception (meaning), and increased 
communication. They met the basic requirements of specificity and opera- 
tionalism, but we wonder if the instruments taped enough of what was there 
and we think not; we needed better instruments. 

The study did show that perception (meaning) was expanded or increased. 
There was evidence for this in the examination of the Expanded Perception 
Test, and also in the Enrollee Attitude Questionnaire and the Tennessee Self 
Concept Test. There was also fairly clear evidence that direct member -to- 
member communication improved. 

The Hill Interaction Matrix (HIMG) showed some pattern of improve- 
ment (intensity) between Session 2 and Session 6. But, this instrument, 
brought significant trends for one counselor team only. It seems obvious that 
three -fourths of the interaction failed to be adequately described by this 

instrument. 

The analysis of the member-to-member responses by tape raters within 
each counseling model clearly suggests that some models can greatly increase 
this amount of communication. But, the quality of response is yet to be 
described. Our broad categories of positive, negative, and neutral were not 

very usable. 

We hypothesized that as NYC enrollees improved in communication 
abilities through expanded perception of meanings, they would behave more 
appropriately in school and work situations. We should have followed enrollee 
behaviors for a longer period of time after counseling. The behavioral data 
that was collected such as job absenteeism, school grades, police arrests, 
etc. , were observed for only two timed sequences. This should have continued 
for at least two more equal time periods. The continued time period analyses 
would have permitted a more complete testing of the basic proposed theory. 
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namely that as attitude and perceptual changes occur then behavioral changes 
will also be observed. It is probably fair to say that sufficient time was not 
gi ven to fully evaluate the group counseling experiences in terms of behavior 

following counseling. ; 

j 

One of the major handicaps of the project, was the inability to identify 
"good" standardized criterion instruments. Several of the enrollees evidenced 
difficulty in reading the standardized questionnaires. In addition to the difficulty 
in reading, we suspect that enrollees tended to respond in a different frame of i 

reference than the population on whom the tests were standardized. The IPAT 
Anxiety Scale was designed to yield a score indicating generalized anxiety. 

The subjects were administered the IPAT at the beginning and at the end oi the 

treatment sessions. It is quite possible that there was, thus, a "testing" 

effect which was itself anxiety provoking, and the results may be shrouded or j 

distorted as a result. j 

The Tennessee Self Concept Scale was less culturally bound to middle 
class values, and there was some evidence that there was increased variability 
in the report of self and environmental concepts by the change in the tests. 

(V score). But, we needed better testing in this regard. The finding is j 

potentially very important since it suggests a movement away from positive- j 

self and negative -environment rigidity sets. We should have also used scales j 

for measuring prejudice, dogmatism, and flexibility. « 

j 

There are at least three procedures where we could have improved with 
respect to teacher and work supervisor attitude testing. Much more orienta- j 

tion and preparation should be given to teachers and work supervisors with ] 

regard to the purposes and goals of a research project such as this. It appears j 

likely that the teachers and supervisors were not well enough prepared to make 
specific evaluations of the students. More specific questions should have been 
asked which relate directly to the project purposes. Questions were not clear, j 

for example, as to whether the enrollee now expresses himself more directly in 
the classroom and work situation. There was also "halo" effect in the scales 
we gave. All evaluations received a rating of 3 or 4 on the 1 to 5 scales rather j 

than full use of the scale. There may not have been enough variance in the 
attitudes being polled. j 

The Enrollee Attitude Questionnaires could have been improved by 
developing more subtle dichotomies which would include areas which would j 

include areas of meaning other than just the evaluative (like -dislike) dimen- ■ 

sion. Various factor analysis studies of meaning suggest there are other 
dimensions of meaning which may not have been assessed. j 



The Expanded Perception Test, achieved significant finding both between 
and within counseling models. The major concept items of authority, self, 
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and work were closely aligned to the overall objectives of the project. The 
factor analysis did show that the word clusters under each major concept 
were directly related to that concept, but the clusters could have been tighter 
in this regard. Refinement of the test would have probably insured this. The 
Expanded Perception Test had an obvious advantage over the other self- 
assessment instruments in that the enrollees did not have to write or read in 
order to respond. They merely give as many associations as possible in 
response to the stimulus words. This technique does appear promising for 
groups where one might suspect a reading, or educational, or cultural 
deficiency. 



ABOUT THE COUNSELING 

1. Attendance was good for the in-school, Albuquerque population. 

Even though counseling sessions were held after school hours, on the average, 
less than one person was absent per group meeting. The two populations 
were very different in this regard. In Phoenix (out-of-school), the number 
absent averaged between two and four persons each session. This varied, 
however, among models and was less for the last four weeks of counseling. 







2. The counselors were asked to closely observe and carefully screen 
for members with insufficient tolerance for the group experience. Of the 
total population, 243 (with adds), only three (3) were denied group membership. 
They were referred to individual counseling. With a population of this size, 
one would expect to find a greater percentage in need of psychiatric care. 
Perhaps some of those who dropped from the Phoenix program were in need 

of individual help but went unidentified in the early stages of group counseling, 
but the normal termination rate of the program was probably accountable for 
this. For the most part, the groups were surprisingly supportive in the face 
of some strong neurotic, near M-R, potentially very hostile, and highly 
dependent behavior. 

3. Extensive mutually supportive rapport was established between 
counselors and group members. Counselors reported gratifying relation- 
ships and verbal rewards from enrollees. As the two month period progressed, 
counselors became identified with enrollees, total groups and problem situa- 
tions. Mutual support, as the weeks went on, seemed to "cut across 11 
variables of race, economic condition, age, value system, and personal 
problems. This was perhaps the most "heart warming" of all subjective 
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